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a the Spring of 1930 a study was 
made of 108 students in the Packard School 
of New York City to determine the extent 
to which standard instruments may be used 
in predicting the success of students en- 
rolled in the secretarial course. The criterion 
of success was the actual completion of 
the course in shorthand in this school. The 
time taken to complete the course was 
taken as another index of the quality of per- 
formance of the students. An arbitrary 
standard of proficiency had to be met by all 
students passing from one phase of the work 
to another, although any student was allowed 
to progress in the work as rapidly as her 
ability would permit. 

Of the 108 cases studied, 66 completed the 
requirements of the course, and 42 left school 
before their course was finished.| Many 
factors other than failure to master the sub- 
ject were instrumental in causing students to 
drop the course. The causes include illness, 
financial difficulties, distance of travel to 
school, and eagerness to secure employment. 


Testing Instruments Used 


The instruments used in this study were 
the Army Group Examination Alpha (Form 
9),? the Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability,’ the Woodworth-House Mental Hy- 
giene Inventory,‘ the Sims’ Socio-Economic 
Rating scale,5 and several schedules designed 
by the writer, one of which was used to 





Predicting Stenographic Success 
Through Prognostic Tests 


by Sarah Stephenson Whitley, M. A. 


Packard School 
New York City 


guide students in writing life history docu- 
ments. It was hoped by the use of the above 
instruments to determine the extent to which 
the abilities, stenographic aptitudes, emo- 
tional attitudes, and socio-economic back- 
grounds of the students are associated with 
superior performance in shorthand. 


General Characteristics of the Group 


The students reported in this investigation 
ranged in age from 16 to 28 years of age, the 
median age being about 18 years. The 
average family income of the students was 
$7,100. A third of the students were Catholic, 
a third were Protestant, and a little less than 
a third were Jewish. Four students professed 
a faith in Christian Science, and three stu- 
dents reported that they were agnostic. The 
students as a group appeared to be normal 
emotionally as compared with the norms of 
House. The average education received by 
the group was equivalent to high school 
graduation, and the median intelligence score 
for the Army Alpha test was 129. This 
intelligence score is equivalent to that for 
college freshmen, according to the Army 
Alpha standards. 


Educational Advancement 


When the graduates and the. drop-outs 
were compared in terms of amount of school- 
ing presented, no appreciable difference was 


10f the 42 students who left during the course of this study, 11 later returned to continue their 
work in day school and 5 returned for work in night school. 


*No. 37089—Army Test, distributed by C. H. Stoelting & Co., Chicago, III. 

3Elmer H. Hoke, Ph.D., Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

‘S Daniel House, A Mental Hygiene Inventory, Archives of Psychology, Columbia University, N. Y. 
‘Verner Martin Sims, Measurements of Socio-Economic Status, Public School Publishing Com- 


pany, Bloomington, II1. 


*It should be pointed out that House devised his norms from a study of boys and that most of the 
cases reported in this study =. The Mental Hygiene Inventory consists of a hundred statements 


presenting psychoneurotic tendencies. 


The student is requested to indicate whether the tendency 





was extreme, moderate, or non-existent for her in childhood and also in maturity. The average fre- 
quencies found by House for 400 normal cases (from West Point, Princeton, College of the City of New 
York, New York University, and Harvard) was for childhood extreme 2.292, and for childhood moderate 
9.577; for maturity extreme 4.040, and for maturity moderate 21.055. The Packard girls present an 
average slightly less than House’s group on childhood extreme and an average slightly larger than 
House’s on childhood moderate. House’s average extreme score for maturity is twice as large as the 
average for the Packard girls, and his moderate average for the present is larger than the average for 
the Packard girls. If House’s groups may be accepted as normal, and if the comparison between them 
and the Packard irls is sound, it may be pointed out that the Packard girls are normal emotionally. 
(See House, Op. Cit., p. 68.) 
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revealed. Eighty-four percent of the gradu- 
ates had completed high school as compared 
with seventy-six percent for the drop-outs. 
Although there does not seem to be any 
significant difference between graduates and 
drop-outs in terms of schooling completed, 
it would seem that high school graduation is 
strongly associated with successful work in 
the course. It is to be noted that only 10 
students out of the 66 who finished the 
course had less than four years of high 
school. 


Intelligence 


The Army Alpha Intelligence Examination, 
although it did not differentiate the graduates 
from the drop-outs, established that there is 
a definite negative relationship of .589 be- 
tween intelligence and the time taken to 
complete the course, and that 46 out of 66 
graduates had scores which are equivalent to 
those of high school graduates by the Army 
Alpha standards. This relationship seems to 
corroborate the conclusion that high school 
graduation is highly conducive to the success- 
ful work in a school such as ours. It’ should 
be noted that 16 of 42 drop-outs, or 38%, 
had intelligence scores less than those estab- 
lished for high school seniors. 


Stenographic Aptitude 


The Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic 
Ability seems to be the most adequate single 
predictive instrument. This instrument was 
the only one presenting any significant dif- 
ference between graduates and drop-outs. 
The median Hoke score for the graduates 
was 525 as compared with 488 for the drop- 
outs. The first quartile score for the graduates 
was 482 as compared with 450 for the drop- 
outs; the third quartile score for the graduates 
was 562 as compared with 533 for the drop- 
outs. The Hoke scores of the graduates have 
a negative correlation of .75 with the time 
taken to complete the course, and also reveal 
that no student who made a score of less 
than 370 graduated from the course. The 
Army Alpha and Hoke scores, when they 
are related for the combined group, reveal a 
positive coefficient of .468. When the Hoke 
Scores were related to Educational standing, 
a positive coefficient of .247 resulted. When 
the educational standing of the graduates 
was related to the time taken to finish the 
three departments, a negative relationship 
of .38 was revealed. This low coefficient may 
be partly accounted for by the fact that the 
great bulk of the graduates were high school 
graduates, and that there was not a sufficient 
range of grades completed above high school 
graduation. It would thus seem that the 
Hoke Test is the best single instrument for 
predicting success in the work of shorthand 
and for differentiating the two groups. 


1Op. Cit., pp. 29-30. 


Socio-Economic Background 


The Sims Socio-Economic Rating scale 
did not differentiate the graduates from the 
drop-outs, nor did it indicate any significant 
relationship between social and economic 
backgrounds and time taken to finish the 
course. It should be noted, however, that, 
according to Sims’ standards, the students 
in the Packard School tend to have a superior 
socio-economic background. In comparing 
two groups of students, one of which had 
professional fathers, the other of which had 
unskilled laborers as fathers, Sims found that 
the lowest score made by any student coming 
from the professional group was 22, while 
the highest score made by any student com- 
ing from the unskilled labor group was 12. 
He had 51 cases in the professional group 
and 155 cases in the unskilled labor group. 
The mean score for Sims’ professional group 
was 28.2 and the mean score for his unskilled 
labor group was 4.0. The mean score for the 
108 students examined in this study is 22.2.! 
According to Sims’ standard, a score of ten, 
representing a percentile rank of 50, is aver- 
age or better. According to this criterion all 
of the students studied in the Packard School 
have better than average socio-economic 
backgrounds. One additional fact should be 
noted: the median family income of the 
graduates is $6,990 as compared with $9,250 
for the drop-outs. It may be possible that 
the drop-outs, having larger family incomes, 
did not feel as keenly as did the graduates 
the need for attending school in order to 
prepare themselves for making a living. 
Twice as large a percentage of graduates, as 
compared with the percentage for drop-outs, 
came from families having an income of 
three thousand dollars or less. 


Purpose of Attending the School 


When the students were asked to give 
reasons for attending the school, no clear 
picture was obtained that would differentiate 
the graduates from the drop-outs. About 
half of the students indicated that they were 
attending school in order to prepare them- 
selves for self support, 6% in order to help 
support their families, and 12% in order to 
prepare themselves for special activities such 
as writing and newspaper work. Twenty- 
seven percent of the students indicated no 
definite purpose for attending the school 
other than the desire of their families for 
them to do so. These students were equally 
distributed between the graduates and the 
drop-outs. 


Emotional Attitudes 


The Woodworth-House Mental Hygiene 
Inventory failed to differentiate the gradu- 
ates from the drop-outs and did not indicate 
the presence of any retarding emotional 
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factors in the backgrounds of the students. 
The median extreme scores for youth and 
the present age were two for the graduates 
and two for the drop-outs. The moderate 
score medians for the graduates were: for 
youth, 10, and for the present age, 20; for 
the drop-outs, for youth, 8, and for the 
present age, 16. This may mean, however, 
not that the Woodworth-House Instrument 
is at fault, but simply that the students in 
this school do not present severe emotional 
problems. It is significant that the one 
student presenting personality problems had 
an extreme present score of 16, 8 times as 
large as the median for the group, and a 
moderate present score of 27, which is seven 
points higher than the median for her group. 
This student, however, finished the course 
in thirty-two weeks, while the average time 
taken by the 66 students to finish the course 
was thirty-four weeks. 


Personality Problems 


While there is no statistical information 
on the point, the writer has found that the 
interview method is often of great value in 
understanding problems of individual stu- 
dents which may be influencing their work. 
Such problems are not adequately envisaged 
by formal paper and pencil tests but are 
nevertheless of significance in understanding 
the work of the students. The following 
cases illustrate: 


Case 1. A girl was observed to be doing 
very poor work on tests in school and was 
caught cheating on several of them. She 
cried often. She had the ability to do good 
work but became excited when tests were 
given. The writer discovered by questioning 
her that she was in poor economic circum- 
stances, that she lived away from home with 
an aunt, and that she was very unhappy in 
this home. The aunt was jealous of her 
because of the fact that her own children had 
not had the opportunity to continue their 
education and took every occasion to ridicule 
the appearance of the girl and to poke fun at 
her for having to study at night. The girl 
was not invited to participate with the 
family in their various social activities or to 
accompany them on trips outside the home. 
She was too timid to retaliate to their jibes. 
She lacked intimate companionship, was 
exceedingly lonesome, and in addition had to 
spend three hours a day commuting to 
school. She was anxious to do good work 
and to graduate from the school in order that 
she might be able to earn a living for herself. 
This problem in adjustment outside the 
school had a direct influence on her work in 
school. She lost considerable energy worry- 
ing and cheated in order to make a good 
record. Her work improved remarkably as a 
result of several confidential talks which the 
writer had with her. 


The following statement from one of the 
girls who dropped out of the school indicates 
more graphically than did any_of the paper 


and pencil tests the motivation involved in 
such action. 


Case 2. “‘The reason I did not finish the 
course is really very simple. I was not making 
any headway in the Third Department— 
couldn’t seem to increase my speed in short- 
hand. I really felt rather ashamed to drop 
the course, but you see, I let conditions get 
the best of me. Being a college graduate, I 
naturally thought that stenography would 
come easy for me, but it didn’t, and I was 
continually seeing youngsters get ahead of 
me. It bothered me; I made myself unhappy, 
with the result that my work was affected. 
I felt that I was an absolute failure in the 
work. 


“At present I am in the mailing depart- 
ment in a Savings Bank, doing clerical work. 
I have done very little stenography in this 
position but am getting valuable business 
experience. I did go to night school last fall 
to increase my speed in both shorthand and 
typing but after two months of it I dropped 
out of the course.” 


Such problems as those presented above 
very clearly have a definite influence on the 
behavior of the students. They may be 
discovered, however, only by the informal 
interview method or by allowing the student 
to write an essay detailing her experiences, 
her ambitions, and her problems. 


Summary 


The findings of this study may be stated 
briefly as follows: (1) high school graduation 
seems to be associated with successful work 
in the Packard School; (2) there is a definite 
negative relationship between the intelligence 
score, as revealed by the Army Group Exam- 
ination Alpha, and the time taken to finish 
the shorthand course; (3) the Hoke Prognos- 
tic Test of Stenographic Ability seems to be 
the most adequate single predictive instru- 
ment for determining success (as measured 
by time taken to finish the course and as 
measured by actual completion of the course), 
and for differentiating the graduates from 
the drop-outs; (4) the Sims Socio-Economic 
Rating Scale did not differentiate the gradu- 
ates from the drop-outs, nor did it throw any 
light on social and economic factors in their 
association with superior performance in the 
completion of the shorthand course, but it 
did indicate that the students in the Packard 
School have superior socio-economic back- 
grounds; (5) the Woodworth-House Mental 
Hygiene Inventory failed to differentiate the 
graduates from the drop-outs, or to reveal 
emotional factors associated with perform- 
ance in the school, but it did indicate, if the 
girls in this study may be compared with the 
boys in House’s study, that the students in 
the Packard school are normal emotionally; 
and (6) the interview method is a useful one 
for discovering problems that may be influ- 
encing the work of students. 
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A Follow-Up Study of High School Graduates 


Many studies have been made of the 
efficiency of commercial departments in the 
high schools of the 
United States. In this 
study I have attempted 
to approach the sub- 
ject from a new angle. 
Before proceeding with 
the undertaking, a 
careful study was made 
of the school system 
in order to determine 
its strength or weak- 
ness. 


In this report I have 
attempted to outline 
my purpose, the pro- 
cedure followed, a few 
of the significant findings with illustrative 
charts, and a summary of the resultant rec- 
ommendations for the welfare of the local 
commercial department. 








Purpose: This study, which is to be a 
diagnostic review of the commercial experi- 
ence of all students who graduated from the 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, High School between the 
years 1925-1929, will serve as a basis for 
consideration of a more thorough and prac- 
tical business-achievement training in the 
local high school. 


The project will involve consideration of 
the following definite problems, which will be 
referred to later as parts of the project outline: 

I. How many Oskaloosa High School 
graduates of the years 1924-1929 
have, since graduation, held business 
positions? 

A. How many of this group had high 
school commercial training? 

B. How many had some sort of busi- 
ness training beyond high school? 


II. How successful is the Oskaloosa High 
School commercial preparation? 

A. Is the degree of usefulness of a 
certain subject directly in propor- 
tion to the amount of work taken 
in that field? 

B. What is the average initial wage 
our graduates command? 

C. What are the promotional steps 
made possible by use of their 
training? 

D. Is sufficient training given in the 
manipulation of office equipment? 


by Merle Trickey, B.S.,M.A., 


Northern Normal and Industrial School 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


III. Is the commercial world in general, 
and Oskaloosa in particular, using 
Oskaloosa High School graduates? 

A. Is business location immediate 
after graduation? 


B. Is business location permanent 
after graduation? 


Procedure: To each graduate between 
the years 1925-1929, whom we could locate, 
we sent a letter and questionnaire requesting 
the following information: 


1. High school commercial subjects taken 
and used 


. Education beyond high school 

. Initial placement 

. Employment tenure 

. Wages 

. Types of promotions 

Positions held using high school busi- 

ness training 

. Positions held requiring business knowl- 
edge for which no special school prepa- 
ration was taken 

9. Business equipment used (office ma- 

chinery) 


10. Suggestions for commercial curriculum 
revision 


NAWAP WD 


oo 


In addition to the questionnaire material, 
I was interested in discovering the number 
of our commercial graduates employed by 
local business concerns, and to know, at 
first hand, the social conditions of their loca- 
tions. To ascertain this, I made a personal 
house-to-house canvass of all the business 
establishments of Oskaloosa, interviewing 
both employers and employees concerning 
the work in question. 


From these questionnaires and this per- 
sonal canvass, tabulations and summaries 
were made to determine the efficiency of, 
and to recommend the adjustments of, our 
present commercial curriculum. 


General Information: Let us survey, in 
brief, the general background of the munici- 
pality and the school system in question. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa, is a city with a popula- 
tion of ten thousand and is the home of 
Penn College, John Fletcher College, the 
Murphy School of Business, and a four-year 
high school. The two colleges have liberal 
arts standing. 
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The high school has an average enrollment 
of 650 students. Four courses are offered: 
commercial, college preparatory, normal 
training, and general. Approximately one- 
fifth took the commercial course during the 
survey period. Probably due to local oppor- 
tunities for collegiate training, over one- 
fourth took the college preparatory course. 

Those who choose the commercial course 
are required to pursue the following subjects: 
commercial arithmetic, commercial English, 
commercial law, and economics. If they take 
two years of stenography, one of bookkeeping 
is required. If stenography is not chosen, 
two years of bookkeeping must be studied, 
thereby sufficient training for either a steno- 
graphic or bookkeeping position is offered. 


In Chart I A-B is shown a summary of the 
basic working data used in this report. As in 
the case of most investigations, the number 
of questionnaires returned does not seem to 
be as large a percentage of the total number 
of graduates as one might wish it were. How- 
ever, it was shown that practically all who 
returned questionnaires were actively en- 
gaged in commercial or other pursuits. It is 
natural that those who have not been success- 
ful or have not secured positions, do not care 
to submit their case records, or else feel that 
they are of little significance to the investiga- 
tor. As will be shown, however, in the follow- 
ing chart of the commercial graduates in whom 
we are especially interested, over 50% re- 
turned the data requested. 








Chart | A-B 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | Totals 

High school graduates 95 114 102 127 135 573 
High school commercial course graduates 15 23 20 33 27 118 
Questionnaires mailed 87 101 84 100 116 | 488 
High school commercial course graduates, ques- 

tionnaires returned 8 11 8 22 12 61 
High school commercial course graduates with 

positions 8 9 8 20 10 55 
High school commercial course graduates with 

training beyond high school 0 a 2 s 1 11 
Non-commercial high school graduates with 

commercial training and positions 4 12 10 6 5 37 
Non-commercial high school graduates with 

commercial positions 2 3 1 2 11 19 























The purpose of this chart as a whole is to 
answer the first of the definite problems to be 
considered in this project; namely, “How 
many Oskaloosa High School graduates of 
the years 1925-1929 have, since graduation, 
held business positions?”? In connection 
with this, note point A, “How many of this 
group had high school commercial training?” 
and point B, “How many had some sort of 
business training beyond high school?” 


Most of these data will be referred to 
again, but let us pause to notice point 7. 
The number of non-commercial high school 
graduates who took commercial training 
later and have positions is 37. Had these 
people been given vocational guidance 
through a course in junior business training 


or if they had been privileged to take a course 
such as will be outlined later in this study, 
they might have saved the time and money 
expended in getting this training outside of 
high school, and could have been on the job 
from six months to a year sooner. 


Of the nineteen people who are holding 
business positions without having special 
training, it was found that most of them 
went into the firm of a relative or friend as 
an apprentice and learned the business while 
working at a low salary. 


Let us consult Chart II A which shows how 
many of the people who hold the various 
positions are actually using in their daily 
work the subjects studied in high school. 
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Chart Il A 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | Totals 
Studied 8 10 7 19 11 55 
Stenography 
Used 6 8 5 12 9 40 
Studied 8 11 8 22 12 61 
Bookkeeping 
I Used 5 8 4 14 6 37 
Studied 6 8 | 6] 11 | 10 | 41 
Bookkeeping 
II Used 3 5 2 5 a 19 

















Chart II A is of major importance because 
its purpose is to show the value and use of 
the commercial subjects which have been 
taught in Oskaloosa High School for the past 
five years. It is an attempt to answer ques- 
tion A; namely, “Is the degree of usefulness 
of a certain subject directly in proportion to 
the amount of work taken in that field?”’, 
under the main heading, “How successful is 
the Oskaloosa High School commercial 
preparation?” 


In the questionnaire, each person was to 
list the subjects he had studied, the ones 


really used, and his evaluation of them. 
. This chart shows data for only Stenography 


and for Bookkeeping I and II, since those 
subjects are the “‘debated territory.” Prac- 
tically everyone listed commercial English, 
commercial arithmetic, and commercial law 
as useful to some degree. 


The survey covered not only the high school 
graduates, but also a study of the employers. 
The employers were consulted to determine 
the requirements of employees. In general, 
the reports of employers were favorable. In 
most cases, it was found that the employees 
were able to satisfactorily perform their 
work without continuing their study after 
leaving high school. The real difficulty is 
that many students are studying subjects 
for which they have little use. In brief, we 
are not giving business training to too many 
students, but we are giving a course which 
is too narrow. We are giving training mainly 


in stenography and bookkeeping, whereas 
the commercial world of today is desiring 
students with a general and clerical knowl- 
edge. 


The main reason why such training has 
not previously been given is, in many in- 
stances, the result of the present college 
entrance requirements. What we need is a 
curriculum adjusted to give adequate business 
training to those who wish to engage in 
commercial work and, at the same time, one 
which furnishes the necessary qualifications 
for college entrance. 


In many cases the high school graduate 
must, of necessity, earn his way through 
college either by working before entrance or 
by working part time afterward. Again, it 
often happens that a boy thinks he is not 
going beyond high school and desires suffi- 
cient business training to get a job at once 
after graduation; then later the circumstances 
change; the person in question decides to 
enter college, but finds he is short on college 
entrance requirements. 


The following is a suggested course of 
study which attempts to meet both these 
needs, and at the same time give a well- 
balanced high school training. In the high 
school at Oskaloosa, as in many other high 
schools, adoption of this course of study 
would not involve the teaching of many 
additional subjects or the hiring of many 
additional instructors. Practically all of the 
subjects are already in the curriculum. 


Commercial Curriculum Affording College Entrance Requirements 


9th Year 


2 English I 


2 Algebra I 
Manual Training or Home Economics 


1 Physiology—Junior Business Training* 


10th Year 
2 English II 
2 Plane Geometry 


2 World History* 
Commercial Arithmetic—Commercial 
Law 
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11th Year 


STENOGRAPHIC 


2 Amer. Lit.—Eng. Lit. 

2 Economics—Public Speaking 

2 Amer. Gov. Physical Geog.* 
Stenography 


BOOKKEEPING AND GENERAL BUSINESS 


2 Amer. Lit.—Eng. Lit. 

2 Economics—Public Speaking 

2 American Gov.—Physical Geog.* 
Typing* 


12th Year 


1 Com. English—Bookkeeping (1 sem.) 

2 U.S. History—Sociology 

2 Biology—Physics—Chemistry 
Stenography—Office Practice 


The subjects shown with an asterisk are 
not yet in the regular curriculum. They are 
few in number. The numbers given before 
the subjects indicate the amount of credit 
allowed toward the total of 22 credits re- 
quired for accredited college registration. 


Under our present division of courses into 
general, college preparatory, normal training, 
and commercial, the first three very satis- 
factorily prepare for advanced training, but 
allow insufficient time for adequate business 
training. If the student elects the regular 
commercial course, he does not qualify for 
college entrance. This new course of study 
does not offer the variety of free election 
which students have in the present system, 
but it offers to the student, interested in 
business, a broader commercial training and 
also gives him in well-balanced, practical 
form the units required to enter college. 


The work as outlined for the ninth year 
gives background training in English, math- 
ematics, industrial arts, and science, with 
special stress on junior business training from 
the standpoint of vocational guidance and 
business information. This is a practical 
schedule for any high school freshman, re- 
gardless of his choice of course. 


In the tenth year the world history course 
is a consolidation of essentials from the 
ancient and modern history studied at 
present. 

In the eleventh year the student may 
decide whether his further commercial train- 
ing is to be mainly stenographic or of a more 
general business and bookkeeping nature. 
Only those who have shown in previous 


1 Com. English—Salesmanship 

2 U.S. History 

2 Biology—Physics—Chemistry 
Bookkeeping I 


years, capability in English fundamentals. 
should be allowed to pursue stenography. 


Provided a student is eligible and does 
choose stenography, he takes the work listed 
on the left side of the eleventh and twelfth- 
grade subjects. A well-organized course in 
bookkeeping fundamentals is given for one 
semester, since we found by the survey that 
74% of the graduates employed in mainly 
stenographic positions were required to do 
some bookkeeping work. Little further need 
be explained about the stenographic course 
as outlined except perhaps to mention that 
more office practice experience is a part of 
twelfth-year work and that the student may 
elect the science in which he is most inter- 
ested. Note also that sociology, a_ social 
science rapidly gaining in importance with 
the growth of international trade and the 
increasing complexity of racial relations, is 
offered to all twelfth-year students. 


Suppose that a student signifies at the 
beginning of the eleventh year that he is 
interested in the bookkeeping and general 
business course. Besides one year each of 
typewriting and bookkeeping, he is given 
commercial English and salesmanship to 
broaden his general business training. This 
work might be extended where facilities are 
provided to include the study of business 
organization and office practice, but this plan 
has been limited to subjects which could be 
inaugurated into the Oskaloosa school system 
without great changes in the present curricu- 
lum. I would suggest also, in passing, that 
typewriting be open to all high school students 
who wish to take it. 


Chart Il B-C-D 
Average Weekly Wage 




















Positions Beginning 1 year 2 years 4 years 5 years 
(Clommercial |Training in; High Scholol) 
Stenography and Bookkeeping $11.00 $13.50 $16.00 $20.00 $24.00 
General and Clerical 10.00 12.50 16.50 22.00 26.00 
(Non-Clommercial |H. S.—1 or|2 Sem. Tralining Col.) 

Stenography and General 13.00 15.50 19.00 25.00 
(\Non-Commfercial High} School) 

Clerical 9.50 11.00 15.00 18.00 21.50 
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Chart II B-C-D answers the questions, 
“What is the average initial wage our gradu- 
ates command?” and “What are the average 
promotion steps?” 


In consideration of these points, we have 
listed the initial and succeeding wages as 
reported by graduates in the various types of 
positions. The outstanding point to note in 
connection with the data is that the general 
or clerical employees secured the best wages 
at the end of five years, even though most of 
their training was received ‘fon the job.” 
Although the stenographers hold creditable 
positions, it seems that we should be training 
for these clerical openings. Business entrants 
with previous training in this field would no 
doubt be offered greater opportunity for 
advancement than these statistics show. 


The stenographers advanced to better 


positions of the same type with a gradual 
advance in salary. A few, however, became 
clerks and assistant managers. Of those in 
clerical positions, advancements were made 
to salesmen, assistant managers, and mana- 
gers of various kinds in stores and business 
Offices. 


It was found that 67% of the graduates 
who returned questionnaires reported the use 
of the adding machine; 9%, the use of the 
mimeograph; 7/10%, the use of the book- 
keeping machine; and 144%, the use of the 
addressograph. In the present Oskaloosa 
system, the use of the adding machine and 
the mimeograph are taught. The data show 
that the need for training in the use of the 
bookkeeping machine and addressograph is 
not sufficient to warrant a place in our cur- 
riculum to meet local needs at present. 


Chart Ill A-B 


Business Location Chart 




















Immediate work Permanent work 
1 week 1-6 months 1 week 1-6 months 
Commercial graduates 60% 40% 56% 44% 
Non-commercial 59% 41% 57% 43% 
Further Training 
Non-commercial 47% 53% 53% 47% 





About 82% of the high school graduates 
reporting in this survey who have positions 
are located in Oskaloosa. It was therefore 
possible to obtain considerable data for the 
business location chart by a personal canvass 
of employers. 


Forty and five-tenths percent of the com- 
mercial graduates employed locally were 
found to be in bookkeeping or stenographic 
positions, giving satisfactory service, accord- 
ing to statements made by their employers. 
The other 59.5% were in various kinds of 
clerical positions. In the majority of the 
business houses, the more responsible clerical 
positions were held by people from other 
cities who had received clerical training. 


Question III of the project outline is con- 
cerned with the employment of Oskaloosa 
business graduates in the commercial world. 
The following questions were asked: “Is 
business location immediate after gradua- 
tion?’”’ and “Is business location permanent 
after graduation?” 


The purpose of Chart III A-B is to show the 
amount of time which elapsed before gradu- 
ates secured immediate and permanent work 
respectively. 

In general, permanent local positions 
seemed harder to secure during the last two 








years than previously. That may be due to 
several causes. First, many married women 
are at present holding local business positions; 
second, a number of business houses in re- 
sponse to the request of the city “Helpful- 
Hundred Club,” are employing needy stu- 
dents from Penn College and John Fletcher 
College for part-time work; and, third, local 
openings for stenographic and bookkeeping 
graduates are rapidly being filled and the 
positions satisfactorily held, requiring our 
future graduates to have broad enough com- 
mercial training so that they may secure 
other types of business positions locally or 
elsewhere. 


General Recommendations: 


I. (Previously discussed) Reorganization of 
high school curriculum to give adequate 
business training, and at the same time 
to provide college entrance requirements, 
with introduction of: 

A. World History 
B. Physical Geography 


C. Junior Business Training (guidance 
for all freshmen) 


(Concluded on page 259) 
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A Survey of Office Workers 


ee educators in 
the last decade have spent con- 
siderable time in scrutinizing the 
various subjects that comprise 
the commercial curriculum. The 
growth of our program of studies 
seems quite similar to that ac- 
credited to Topsy. In fact there 
are very few complete and well- 
rounded curricula as compared 
with the many haphazard courses 
of study. 


Originally, the commercial pro- 
gram of studies was a uniform 
course for all students making 
that election. Bookkeeping was recognized 
as the backbone and was required of all stu- 
dents. Later, when stenography was added, 
it also became a uniform requirement. - 


The first differentiated commercial cur- 
ricula offered two courses: the accounting 
and the stenographic. The content of these 
two courses suggests itself. Except in the 
large cities no other courses are offered. 


A merchandising or retail selling course is 
offered by some of the high schools in metro- 
politan districts. This course is growing in 
popularity and it takes care of a limited 
number of boys and girls who want to enter 
business. 


There is a growing appreciation of that 
vast army of office workers engaged in clerical 
duties. In his ‘A New Conception of Office 
Practice’? Dr. F. G. Nichols proposes a fourth 
differentiation called “‘Office Practice.’”? Such 
a course would be designed to train office 
workers other than stenographers and book- 
keepers. Dr. Nichols points out the fact that 
stenographers and bookkeepers comprise but 
10% and 2% respectively of the total number 
of office workers. The need in Camden for a 
course in office practice is determined by a 
study of office workers. 


The three principal questions with which 
this study will deal are: (1) What type of 
person is the office worker? (2) What duties 
does he perform? (3) What training is neces- 
sary for the performance of these duties? 


The answers to these questions will evalu- 
ate the training of these workers. Always the 





In Camden, New Jersey 


by Everett B. Townsend, Jr., B. S., M. S. 


Hatch Junior High School 
Camden, New Jersey 


schools have followed business— 
offering shorthand only when the 
need for stenographers became 
acute, and bookkeeping when 
business outgrew the day-book 
period. The length of the gap 
between actual business require- 
ments and the filling of these 
requirements by the schools meas- 
ures the efficiency of a _ school 
system. It is essential that the 
high school know the worth of 
its product. The commercial 
department can measure its effi- 
ciency only by the extent to which 
it meets the needs of the community it 
serves. 


Method of Conducting the Survey 


The problem of surveying the office workers 
of Camden at the outset appeared extremely 
difficult. In 1930 Camden had a population 
of 117,172. Nearly 75,000 people are gainfully 
employed in the city. Camden is the home 
of three hundred industries. No figures are 
available as to the number of office workers 
they employ. 


The first step in conducting the survey 
was to enlist the aid of the Camden Chamber 
of Commerce. A tentative questionnaire was 
drawn up and presented to the secretary of 
this body with the request for the names of 
office managers in representative industries 
who might be willing to cooperate in the 
survey. A prompt reply brought the names 
of ten office managers and the assurance that 
the Chamber of Commerce would cooperate 
in every way possible. 


In answer to letters, five of the office man- 
agers offered their assistance, one refused, 
four did not answer. Conferences were 
arranged with the five executives and as a 
result of these conferences the tentative 
questionnaire underwent a complete revision. 
This new questionnaire was then taken back 
to the five office managers and received their 
indorsement. They agreed to present it to 
their workers. 


The new questionnaire was mimeographed 
and sufficient copies for every office worker 
were presented to each of the office managers 
who assisted in its preparation. To guard 
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against ambiguous answers to questions, the 
office managers expressed a desire to have 
some control over the workers while they 
were answering the questions. Three of the 
office managers conducted their studies per- 
sonally, one delegated the duty to a sub- 
ordinate, and in one office the investigator 
personally presented the questionnaires. The 
five offices employed an aggregate of ninety- 
seven workers. The results of the completed 
questionnaires made apparent the need for 
several minor changes which were made. 


Cooperation of other office managers was 
secured primarily by means of a form letter. 
In some cases, however, the initial contact 
was made through a personal call. In two 
instances the assistance came without any 
request from the investigator; the office 
managers offered their assistance after hear- 
ing of the survey. 

During the summer and fall of 1929 this 
questionnaire was presented to five hundred 
sixty-four workers distributed among 26 
firms. For a classification of workers accord- 
ing to types of business, see Table I. This 
number represented a fair cross-section of 
workers because two random groups of two 
hundred each resulted in a positive correla- 
tion of better than ‘‘7”’ in the rank order of 
the first fifteen duties. The number of work- 
ers in any one office ranged from two to 
seventy-nine. 

Table | 


Distribution of Workers 
(Kinds of Business) 


PING Sok occa eee en been 219 
ET Oe Ee re ee ee 37 
Municipal Government............... 26 
PE NE soi wtewkunSinadaesee :- 90 
Pp ee re 53 
NE 5 Miwidig side Reda sla KewReeS 12 
Institution (Hospitals, etc.)............ 15 
PN swas cn cone seu cncaws cas 3 
Financial (Banks, etc.)................ 36 
III. 6 wc aac oce Keene Here sen 3 
Newspaper...... Ee ees Eero ree 21 
eee ree ee 2 
6k ei CREE RHEE Dine ckeaesaeas 3 
a Sere Wei sey Bray eres Sear eee 12 
EI i Siecc vac aseoeheewias vee 30 
ER RHE ne Pere ern Lor rary My a 2 

oe re err err 564 


The cooperation of both office managers 
and workers was splendid. It was worthwhile 
to go into business and see what was going 
on there. If no other value arose from the 
survey, the new contacts and new friendships 
justified the expenditure of the investigator’s 
time. 


Findings 


Age. The age range for both sexes began 
at 16 reaching a peak at 54 for the male and 
45 for the female group. The average age 
for the women was 23, and 24 for the men. 
There is a definite absence of men in the 
upper age range. This suggests that boys 
who have made intitial contact with business 
in the office have been promoted to other 
lines of work. 


Sex. Of the 564 workers, 365 were women, 
representing about 65% of the total number. 
There were 199 male workers representing 
35%. See Table II. Thus women are seen to 
dominate the field. The sex differentiation 
may account for the fact that girls far out- 
number boys in the commercial course. 
Present day commercial curricula are lacking 
in appeal to boys in that they are too narrow 
to appeal to the adolescent male mind. The 
boy, at this age, wants to explore new fields 
of knowledge. These can be opened in the 
commercial work with careful study on the 
part of administrators. 


Salary. Not all workers answered the 
question regarding salary. The 393 who 
answered gave a range from $10 to $100 
weekly. The range was from $10 to $35 for 
the female workers, the extremes falling in 
the male group. The average salary for the 
former group was $20 and for the latter $24. 


Experience. In answer to the questions 
regarding tenure, 25 workers reported a 
tenure of less than one year and 80 reported 
one year; 110, however, were in their first 
year in the present position, having previously 
served elsewhere in the organization. There 
is evidence that a large number of employees 
have been promoted from one position to 
another within the same organization. 


General Education. The education of 
the workers is shown in Table III. More 
than 36% of all the workers are high school 
graduates. No office workers dropped out of 
school below the eighth grade; 138 workers 
completed the tenth grade; and 205 com- 
pleted the twelfth grade. It is apparent that 
some high school education is necessary for 
the clerical trades. Only 12% had no high 
school training and further study revealed 
that 92% of these had attended private busi- 
ness schools after leaving the grade schools. 

Fourteen percent of the workers had some 
college training. This training apparently 
helped in their promotion since these em- 
ployees were found predominantly in such 
positions as secretary, chief clerk, and cost 
clerk. 
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Table Il 
Distribution of Workers 
(According to Position) 
Total 
Name of Position Number Female Male 
Cases 

nn ts. 0 (ade crn 4 bs cae om ees ee A 173 104 69 
i aia en's ad ol dl sx Ary sired wien Oe Oe Se ee 61 52 9 
RT rato 2 ants ad ate aly avn oh gra laeiaie Ob 35 4 31 
eS bara. 2 ntl oth Sia fa id 0s a, cea wae nein Shee 42 38 os 
ah sta id ac iar ni did dildo aa eee Hae a one 38 26 12 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator.................... 31 28 3 
NS ok a evs Gx hd bo Saws aE eee 28 14 14 
I a ascii he Srg Usa. 5 od a Ske eae Oe ww A EA 27 12 15 
Secretary-Stenographer.................ccccecccees 22 17 5 
eee erie 2 pate yak vicki dha pha a elaieNaiblaciosn 19 15 4 
er Bas Bi a's cis 1a in oar atasanaod weeiigna nat Sius Gra 13 13 0 
a ca ahaa aad cvs ard ale acme tata 13 5 8 
EET TEC TT eee Tee ee 12 11 1 
i gl ret a a Gina ebooks 9 3 6 
Duplicating Machine Operator..................... | 8 3 5 
Dictating Machine Operator....................05: 8 8 0 
Calculating Machine Operator..................... 7 | 2 
a ate oslo Bees eid a: Gla a: ad wis cae asp Om 7 3 + 
aah kg etait end bl Gttiaks aia, 5 wieikaain 6 0 6 
aoe oo cual riskier kee R aeeintS abe a8 Ke 5 4 1 

MI bdo ecig aes 564 365 199 


























The large number of workers who leave 
school at the end of the tenth year should be 
a definite challenge to the high school. 
Twenty-four and four-tenths percent of all 
workers indicate that they completed only 
the tenth grade. Nearly one-fourth of these 
workers received the last of their general 
education in their first year in senior high 
school. These questions present themselves: 
Why did they leave school? Did their train- 
ing provide them with marketable skills? 
What social, economic, and mental influences 
caused them to be eliminated? 


A further study of the questionnaires from 
these 138 workers shows that 72% of them 
attended business college after leaving high 
school. Another question presents itself: 
Could not the high school offer that training 
which these boys and girls purchased from a 
private institution? 


Business Education 


Penmanship leads with a total of 401 
(71%) persons who studied it in high school. 
Penmanship was used in daily work by 359 
workers. This shows conclusively that there 
is still need for teaching penmanship in high 
school and that the typweriter has by no 
means replaced handwriting. 


Business Arithmetic was studied by 
363 (64%) of the workers reported. Of this 


number 304 used arithmetic daily. It is 
evident that calculating machines have not 
reduced the need for arithmetic in daily 
work. 


Typewriting was studied by 345 (61%) 
of the total number of workers. The knowl- 
edge of typewriting appeared to be of greatest 
use of all subjects studied, for 89% of those 
who studied typewriting used it daily in their 
work. 


Bookkeeping was studied by 336 (59%) 
of the workers, yet only 38 of the workers 
were designated as bookkeepers. The number 
of workers actually using bookkeeping every 
day is therefore approximately 11% of those 
who studied it. 


Shorthand was studied by 286 (51%) of 
the total number of workers. In spite of the 
number receiving instruction in shorthand, 
only 61 were stenographers. This represents 
10.8% of the total number who studied it. 


Conclusions 


The findings that have been presented 
indicate that commercial education is taught 
on a very limited scale in Camden. There is 
need for enrichment along the lines of clerical 
practice. This need is acute for those students 
whose ability is below that required for 
stenographers. 
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Table Ill 
General Education of Office Workers 
Education* 
Name of Position Number 
Grades | Colleget 
8 9 BO i 22 | 42 1 2 | 3 4 

NS oo < oip' aaa teeter wrscerta 8 173 44 | 14 53 | 15 | 33 3 3 8 
ERE RRR AN tro ces EN Ur 61 1 6 8 4 | 35 a 3 
sor Pe aeenryrens 42 4/17 1 | 20 
IN os ios» 9.026.446 w ajais brs was 38 7 7 3 | 19 2 
ere 35 4 12 9 10 
Bookkeeping Machine Sane ' 31 4/10 zi 
MI 65-55 6 60 e bc bceseass 28 6 9 13 
I acing aie ai cWcne dieses. ts 27 19 2 6 
ae civ id lx as) a,a0 oe die bine 22 13 7 2 
Ee hc oo a's en aS Se oc S 19 3 2 7 1 6 
NN So ia aw veiw ie, aw 13 3 7 1 2 
ere eee | 13 5 3 5 
Telephone Operator............. 12 2 7 3 
ee Peer 9 7 2 
Duplicating Machine Operator... | 8 2 a 1 1 
Dictating Machine Operator..... | 8 1 6 1 
Calculating Machine Operator... | 7 1 3 3 
I oS hs oad ak che wd v0 7 2 3 2 
oon ola 6 ware dole ele a's | 6 2 a4 
rer eer eee | 5 1 2 1 1 | 

ee teas ase alae | 564 69 | 64 |138 | 27 |205 | 4] 28| 3] 26 

Table IV 
Distribution of Special Education 
Subject In High School | In Business School Totalt 
| 

ee ee 212 | 124 336 
I foe ees wa a owes 162 124 286 
IE o's 63s die aia been 158 187 345 
Business Arithmetic........... 220 143 363 
I ag. 5 i005 60 nies eines 250 | 151 401 





It is further apparent that a great number 
of Camden office workers have left high 
school to later attend private business school. 
Instruction offered in the Camden High 
School is designed for stenographers and 
bookkeepers, who comprise only 10% of the 
total number of workers. Practically no 
instruction is offered in the so-called clerical 
trades. General and special clerks appear to 
have been trained on the job. 


Not more than one-sixth of the Camden 





office workers have been adequately trained 
in the public schools. To this extent the 
public schools have failed to discharge their 
obligations to both the young people and to 
business. This failure is due primarily to the 
fact that the schools have ignored the many 
changes that have been going on in the busi- 
ness Offices. The schools, too, have failed to 
determine who may be educated for com- 
mercial activities. 


Office procedure has undergone great 


*Duplications of college and high schools are checked in college only. 


tRecognized Colleges and Universities only. 


tf a subject was studied in both high school and business college it was counted under ‘‘High 


hool’’ only. 
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Table V 


Clerical Duties in Order of Frequency 


























Rank Duty Clerks Stenographers Bookkeepers | Total | 
| | 
ee ee ee 287 42 | 26 355 
2. | Filing and Indexing. . 187 49 | 17 253 
3. | Typing from Copy.. 166 14 2 182 
4. | Adding and Listing Machine 

Operation. . 156 5 | 18 179 

5. | Posting Original Entries. . 152 | 25 177 | 

6. | Calculating Machine Work. 147 | 4 | 20 | 171 | 

7. | Checking and Verification. 130 8 32 170 | 
8. | Writing or Dictating Letters. 121 61 3 185 
9. | Checking Postings ae wae ae | 116 5 38 | 159 
ee 3 ee | 75 1 6 82 
M4. | Westy Cirers............. | 13 7 | 93 
12. | Information Desk Work... .. | 59 29 | 88 
13. | Writing Monthly Statements | 45 7 27 | 79 
14. | Keeping Stock Records......| 45 5 50 
15. | Figuring Discounts......... | 44 4 | 48 
16. | Handling Mail............. | 63 59 2 | 124 
re.  ) oo. Se 34 5 10 | 49 
18. | Receiving Clerk Work.......| 20 | 20 
19. | Recording Orders........... | 36 | 7 7 | 50 
SS. OC eae i as | | 33 
| 21. | Keeping Shipping Records. . 33 33 
| 22. | Credit Clerk Work.. a 1 | ge 
ee: Sk | 31 9 10 50 
26. | Collection Clerk Work...... | 27 8 10 | 45 
27. | Seventory Work............ 26 3 3 32 
28. | Dictating Machine Operation 11 4 15 
29. | Bookkeeping Machine Oper.. | 26 7 33 
30. | Billing Machine Operation. . 7 | 7 
31. | Tracing Production Orders .. | 4 | 4 
32. | Writing Shipping Papers... . , 4 7 
33. | Statistical Work............ | 47 | 47 
ae: errr | 8 60 
35. | Correspondence Work.......| 20 60 3 83 
36. | Multigraph Operating....... 4+ a 
37. | Mimeograph Operating...... 18 4 22 
38. | Marking Shipments......... 15 15 
39. | Stenciling. . ne , 14 14 
40. | Sealing Machine Operating. 8 5 13 
#1. | Checks Cilemms........... 7 6 1 14 

e. a ee ii ees eee 

Note: This list of duties was taken from ‘‘A New Conception of Office Practice’’ by Nichols. The 











order of rank was not changed. The frequency of performing these duties in Camden is shown in the 
last column. Duties not checked by Camden workers have been omitted. 


changes since business courses were first 
offered, yet the conventional bookkeeping 
and stenographic curricula still dominate. All 
surveys reveal that these two specific types 
of work are now of relative insignificance in 
the total of commercial work. 


In addition to the need for instruction in 
office practice, there are certain other inter- 
pretations that may be made from the find- 
ings of this survey. 


It is evident that vocational education 


should be limited to grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
since there are no workers who have had no 
secondary school experience. 


Boys are apparently promoted to positions 
other than clerical. Their school experiences, 
then, should be enriched to increase chances 
of promotion. 


These are but few of the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the facts that have been 
presented. The results of the survey in Cam- 
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Table VI 
Functional Training in Ten Most Frequent Duties 
Number Receiving Percent 
Duty Performing Training Relationship 
I os sisi c ws iad aiid 04a Sars 355 0 0.0 
Nn ince talaid: hire tac et Gi 4s) vista Sind din chee 253 37 14.6 
ps 8 ee eer rrr re 182 167 91.7 
Adding & Listing Machine ............. 179 5 2.8 
Se RR ES eer 177 114 64.4 
Calculating Biachine..........2.s000- 171 27 13.7 
Checking and Verification.............. 170 12 7.0 
Writing and Dictating Letters ......... 185 124 67.5 
TD 150 112 74.6 
Ge og as Kp iw.ciedsiteses anaes 82 21 25.6 














den were checked with the results obtained 
by Dr. Nichols.! 


Table V shows the clerical duties studied 
in Camden. For purposes of comparison, 
they were listed in the same order of frequency 
in which they were listed in Dr. Nichols’ 
survey. The results obtained in Camden 
correlate very closely with Dr. Nichols’ re- 
sults. 


Table VI shows the relative number of 
workers who received training in the ten 
duties most frequently performed. The 
results show that there is a decided lack of 
training in many of the fundamental duties. 


Recommendations 


The suggestions that follow are not limited 
to the schools of Camden. They are a chal- 
lenge to the various schools from which office 
workers now employed in Camden have been 
graduated. 





1. Since only 10% of all office workers use 
shorthand, the schools should assist in guid- 
ing the best commercial students into this 
line of study and encourage the less capable 
into a study of the office trades. 


2. To care for other students, an office 
practice curriculum should be organized as a 
regular four-year course of study. 


3. To provide for those who must leave 
school at an early age, special unit courses 
should be provided to equip these workers 
with skills that will aid them in securing 
their first jobs. 


4. Since boys are promoted from office 
duties to other lines of business activity, a 
differentiated curriculum should be offered 
for them. 


5. The type of training received by high 
school students who attend private business 
schools before entering offices should receive 
careful attention to determine the extent to 
which public schools may offer instruction 
needed by these graduates. 





- 


Monographs in Commercial Education 


Monograph No. 15, “‘“High School Commercial Clubs’”’ 
Monograph No. 16, ““Modern Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects” 


The latter contains the four articles written by Professor R. G. Walters, which 
appeared in the October, November, December and January issues of ‘“The Balance 
Sheet.” Copies of these monographs are available to interested teachers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


New York 
Chicago 














1**4 New Conception of Office Practice,’’ F. G. Nichols. 
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Extending the Contest Idea to Commercial Law Tests 


Ecsite are stimulating and helpful 
when used in moderation and applied intelli- 
gently. One of the 
finest forms of com- 
petition is that which 
impels an individual to 
compete with his own 
record with the idea 
of bettering it. An- 
other helpful form is 
one which permits an 
individual to compare 
his achievement with 
that of others. The 
latter gives a basis for 
evaluating one’s self as 
compared with a stand- 
ard. 











The same incentives may be applied to 
groups. This may lead to combined effort 
and teamwork as truly as does the struggle 
to win on the athletic field. When these 
objectives may be achieved without discord- 
ant griefs and jealousies, an ideal aid to 
learning is attained. 


by C. E. Birch 


Superintendent of Schools 
Lawrence, Kansas 


I am convinced that most of the advan- 
tages of competitive effort, individual and 
group, may be had without any of the dis- 
agreeable or detrimental aftermaths so com- 
mon to many contests. This may be done by 
means of contests and comparisons which are 
not “odious.” To be more specific, in the 
teaching of commercial law, the contest idea 
may be kept in the foreground in a very 
inspiring way through the use of standardized 
tests. 


Standard scores are furnished with the 
tests which we use. The scores are based on 
the achievements in about sixteen schools 
representing over five hundred pupils. Illus- 
tration I shows the standard scores. In the 
first column the percentiles are given. Per- 
centiles represent the reverse of the percentage 
of a class receiving a certain score or higher. 
For example, a percentile of 90 for Test 1 
indicates that 90% of the class received a 
grade lower than 95. For Test 2, 90% of the 
class received a grade lower than 93, whereas 
in Test 1, 10% of the class received scores of 
95 or above and in Test 2, 10% of the class 
received 93 or above. 














Standard Scores 
1;2)|3)41]5|6;])7i;|]8) 91410 
No. of schools reporting | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 17 | 16 | 14 | Percentages of 
No. of pupils 471 | 464 | 472 | 464 | 461 | 460 | 517 | 521 | 467 | 387 | class receiving 
score 
Percentiles Scores 
95 98 | 95 | 96 | 92 | 97 | 98 | 97 | 97 | 99 |100 5 
90 95 | 93 | 92 | 89 | 94 | 95 | 94 | 94 | 95 | 97 10 
80 90 | 88 | 88 | 85 | 91 | 91 | 91 | 89 | 92 | 93 20 
75 88 | 87 | 86 | 84 | 89 | 89 | 90 | 86 | 90 | 90 25 
70 86 | 85 | 84 | 82 | 88 | 87 | 88 | 85 | 89 | 89 30 
60 82 | 84 | 80 | 79 | 86 | 85 | 84 | 82 | 86 | 85 40 
50 79 | 80 | 78 | 76 | 83 | 83 | 82 | 79 | 83 | 82 50 
40 75 | 76 | 75 | 73 | 80 | 80 | 79 | 76 | 80 | 79 60 
30 71 | 73 | 73 | 69 | 78 | 77 | 76 | 73 | 77 | 76 70 
25 69 | 71 | 70 | 67 | 76 | 76 | 74 | 71 | 75 | 74 75 
20 66 | 69 | 69 | 66 | 74 | 74 | 73 | 68 | 72 | 72 80 
10 59 | 63 | 64 | 59 | 67 | 69 | 69 | 63 | 66 | 66 90 
5 55 | 58 | 59 | 55 | 65 | 66 | 64 | 60 | 62 | 61 95 
























































1Commercial Law Achievement Tests—South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Illustration II shows the results obtained 
in a class of 32 pupils in our school. The 
highest score was 104 and the lowest score 
was 57. The 32 scores are listed with the 
highest score at the top and the lowest score 
at the bottom. Column 3 shows the per- 
centiles. Column 4 shows the percentage of 
the group receiving a certain grade or above. 


In Illustration III the scores have been 
reduced to graphical form. A straight line 
represents the standard scores (Illustration I). 
In this particular illustration the straight 
line represents the standard scores for Test 1. 
These standard scores are shown in the left- 
hand scale of the graph. Ordinarily percen- 
tiles are used for plotting points horizontally, 
but the horizontal scale in this graph is used 
to represent the percentage of the class 
receiving a certain score or higher. The 
scale at the top is taken from the last column 
of Illustration I. 


In plotting the straight line representing 


the standard scores, the graph shows that a 
grade of 55 or better was earned in Test 1 by 
95% of the pupils. It also shows that a 
score of 59 or better was earned by 90%, a 
score of 66% or better by 80%, and so on. 


The dotted line representing the scores of 
our local group was plotted as follows: 100% 
of the class scored 57 or more; the lowest 
score therefore was represented on the graph 
by a dot placed in the center of the column 
headed “100” (horizontal scale) and on a 
line between 55 and 59 (vertical scale). It 
was placed on this line because the line rep- 
resenting a score of 57 is approximately half- 
way between 55 and 59. In like manner, the 
score equalled or exceeded by 95% of the 
class was represented by a dot in the second 
column. This was plotted on an imaginary 
horizontal line slightly above 59 in the vertical 
scale. The remaining scores were located 
similarly and all dots were united by a 
broken line. 














Scores of Local Class 
Rank | Percentages 
of Scores Percentiles Falling In 
Scores Group 
1 104 
2 100 95 5 
3 98 90 10 
+ 93 
5 93 
6 92 
7 91 80 20 
8 88 75 25 
9 87 
10 87 70 30 
11 85 
12 85 
13 83 60 40 
14 80 
15 80 
16 79 50 50 
17 77 
18 77 
19 77 40 60 
20 76 
21 74 
22 74 
23 72 30 70 
24 70 25 75 
25 68 
26 64 20 80 
27 64 
28 64 
29 64 10 90 
30 61 | 
31 60 5 95 
32 57 
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ill 
Graph of Scores—Test 1 


Percentages of Class 


95 | 90] 60} 75} 70/ 60 | 50} 40] 30} 25) 20) 10/5 | 0 


a 


Scores 


Key —+—»+——_-—. Standard Scores 
o-s0e+eoeese--. Scores Of One Class 


The significance of the scores of our class 
of 32 is as follows: The lowest score was 57 
and the highest score was 104. The scores 
equaled or exceeded by the percentages used 
in preparing the standards were: Score 60, 
95%; score 64, 90%; score 64, 80%; score 70, 
75%; score 72, 70%; score 77, 60%; score 79, 
50%; score 83, 40%; score 87, 30%; score 88, 
25%; score 91, 20%; score 98, 10%; score 100, 
5%. The plotting of the results showed that 
only in one case did the score of the class 
fall below the average. In two cases the 
score of the class was equal to the average. 


The intervals used in this graph are not 
uniform but they were selected for two 
reasons: (1) they correspond with the per- 
centiles prepared by the publishers of the 
tests and therefore facilitate the preparation 
of the chart; (2) when these intervals are 
used, the straight line representing the chart- 
ing of the standard scores for Test 1 can be 
used for other tests. It is only necessary to 
substitute in the first column of the graph the 
standard scores for any other tests. Thus it 
is possible to use one chart for more than one 
test. Different broken or dotted lines, or 
lines in color can be used to plot the scores 
of ten tests on one chart. Scores plotted 
above the straight line will indicate that the 
class is above the average, and scores plotted 
below the straight line will indicate that the 
class is below the average. 


We have had some unusual experiences in 
our school. The results of using the tests 
have convinced us that tests properly used 
are an excellent motivating factor. 


After the first test or two, the class was 
decidedly interested in keeping the median 
above the standard and was frequently able 
to excel the median by several points. Each 





individual was also interested in securing a 
rating equal to or better than the standard 
median. As soon as a test was completed, 
interest ran high until the tabulation was 
made and the percentages were computed. 
A spirit of “beat the other schools” was 
plainly manifested. As one of the boys in the 
class put it, “This is a lot like being in a 
track meet.” 


No doubt if all schools follow this or a 
similar plan and if a new testing program 
were carried out, it would soon be necessary 
to revise the standard scores upward. 


In our testing program we studied the 
relation of a pupil’s score to his keeping of a 
notebook. We found that when notebooks 
were not kept, the test scores suffered. Oral 
recitations did not prove sufficient to develop 
accurate reasoning on the problems. The 
keeping of notebooks develops more careful 
thought. 


It may be of interest to teachers of com- 
mercial law to see a sample of the notebook 
work completed in our class. A sheet from a 
notebook is shown in Illustration IV. After 
a chapter is read and discussed, the questions 
for oral discussion are gone over carefully in 
class. The pupils then study case questions 
and write their solutions in the first wide 
column in their notebooks. The last column 
is left blank. 


Pupils are instructed to answer each ques- 
tion in accordance with the text. In doubtful 
cases, they are instructed to consult other 
authorities. About fifty additional reference 
books are available, including the General 
Statutes of Kansas. Pupils are encouraged 
to use additional references in connection 
with the study of all of the cases. 


In a class discussion the teacher reads and 
discusses the decision to each case. Some- 
times class discussions are held before an- 
nouncing the actual decision of a case. When 
a decision differs materially from a pupil’s 
decision, the pupil is instructed to write a 
brief summary of the correct solution in his 
notebook. Frequently the teacher gives ad- 
ditional references for further study. 


An “O. K.”’ indicates a correct solution by 
a pupil; an ““X” indicates an incorrect solu- 
tion. Mixed or partially correct solutions 
are represented by question marks. Pupils 
make all of these notations themselves. 


Occasionally the teacher inspects the note- 
books, sometimes before decisions are given 
and sometimes after decisions are given. The 
notebooks are checked mainly to be sure that 
the pupil is completing his work with thor- 
oughness and reliability. The checking of the 
notebooks also prevents the practice of wait- 
ing until a decision is rendered before writing 
a solution in the notebook. 


It is quite feasible, and the writer believes 
fair, to base grades in part on the notebooks 
and in part on the achievement tests. Willing- 
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ness and clearness in oral recitation should 
also be recognized. In converting test scores 
into grades, those falling in the highest group 
may be rated “E” (or “A”’), while those in 


the lowest group may be designated as failing. 
Other grades may be determined similarly, 
in accordance with the grading system used 
and the judgment of the teacher. 











IV 
Notebook 
Commercial Law Cases 
Prob. Text | O. K. 

No. Problem Solutions Page | or X Decisions and References 

115 Yes, a guarantee of payment,| 180 Decision correct and any sub- 
according to the illustration O K | sequent holder may hold the 
given. See P & P 172, section endorser. 20 Vt. 499. : 

106. 

116 No, if he signed it before he} 180 ? My answer indefinite. If it 
gave it to someone else. Differ- was understood at the time that 
ence is based on original con- Roe was to sign, he would be 
sideration. liable. 

117 Not if it must be in writing.| 180 OK Spencer, Sections 140-141 for 
See P & P 71. Comes under further discussion. 

Statute of Frauds. 

118 No, it should have been put} 181 x The father made this his own 

put in writing. debt. He is also responsible for 
his son’s clothing on other 
grounds. 

119 No, unless such a provision| 181 OK Generally held that extending 
is in the original contract. time without surety’s consent 

releases the surety. 39 Iowa 290. 




















A Follow-Up Study of High School 
Graduates 
(Continued from page 249) 


. Condensed Bookkeeping course (one 
semester, for stenographers) 


. Salesmanship 
. Clerical Training and Office Practice 


. Typewriting (open to all students, 
especially for general business stu- 
dents) 


Qn Oo 


II. (Not previously discussed) Extension of 


efficiency of commercial curriculum by 


A. Building of courses around character 
trait training, with stress on arith- 
metical and constructive thinking and 
judgment 

B. Organizing a high school commercial 
club with membership standards en- 
couraging business scholarship 

C. Organizing a yearly follow-up check 
on graduates to insure continuation 
of practical business training in our 
high school teaching. 


Florida Education Association 


The Florida Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Jacksonville, 
March 31, April 1 and 2. The Commercial 
Section will meet in the Landon High School. 
The program follows: 


Selections by the Male Quartette of Lan- 
don High School 


Greeting by the President 

‘The General Objectives of the High School 
Commercial Course”—E. W. Barnhart, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Constructive Criticism of High School 
Business Education”—Mavinee Allen, Tam- 
pa, Florida 

“Junior Business Training in the Ninth 
Grade”—H. M. Jameson, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 

Business session and election of officers 


Report by R. L. Goulding, Chairman of 
the Committee to revise’ the commercial 
curriculum for the senior high schools of 
Florida on the work accomplished by his 
committee. 
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/ he non-technical but fundla- 
mental values of business educa- 
tion are emphasized. Pupils are 


prepared to become more intelli- 





gent consumers and more efficient 
producers. The subject is presented 
from the point of view of the 
functions of business. The pupil 
is taught how to use business 


services and how success in busi= 











ness depends on rendering service. 
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by Crabbe and Slinker 


. An elementary text for a one-semester course and a complete text 


for a one-year course. . 


. The chapters build upon one another; the pupil progresses from 


topics with which he is acquainted to topics with which he is not 
acquainted. 


. Chapters are divided into sections of approximately equal length. 


Each section is suitable for an assignment and a class discussion. 


. Each section is accompanied by class discussion problems based on 


the text. 


. Chapters are accompanied by practical, concrete laboratory problems 


which apply the principles. 


. Work books are available for each semester, providing business forms 


and special stationery for completing the problems and projects. 
(Optional) 


. Instructional tests, based on each section of the text, are provided in 


the work books. These serve as study guides. 


. Aseries of achievement tests is obtainable for each semester for 


periodic reviews and for establishing grades. (Optional) 


. A business practice set is available for the second semester for use 


with the work book or instead of it. (Optional) 
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Cost Accounting and the Bookkeeping Teacher 


It is not the purpose of these comments to 
proclaim or to dis- 
credit the value of 
cost accounting as 
taught in high schools. 
The fact remains that 
it is being taught. The 
purpose is to set forth 
some ideas about the 
status of this subject 
as it is viewed by the 
business man and by 
the accountant. 


A few years ago, the 
writer had an oppor- 
tunity to revise and 
remodel the cost sys- 
tem of a large manufac- 
turing concern. About 
three years previous a firm of accountants 
had been called in to install the system. The 
accountants were experts in this line, and 
the installation of the system cost almost 
ten thousand dollars. The operation of the 
system was entrusted to a clerical employee 
whose accounting experience was very lim- 
ited, but he understood how the records were 
to be manipulated and took care of the work 
very nicely. The company, however, was 
growing rapidly. Within three years new 
departments had been added and the old 
departments had been expanded, until the 
high-powered cost system became practically 
useless. The overhead rates were wrong, the 
machine-hour rates were wrong, and there 
were no rates at all for the new departments. 
Still our worthy clerk and his corps of assist- 
ants continued to pile up figures that were 
neatly worked up into attractive reports, 
and were submitted to the executives, who 
promptly placed them in the wastebaskets. 
Meanwhile the managers had resorted again 
to guessing at costs when they were making 
estimates on orders. 





E. J. McLuckie 


The number of executives who have an 
axe to grind with cost systems is legion. 
Stories are passed around which one may 
believe or not, depending upon his experiecne. 
The president of a large automobile concern 
is supposed to have discharged his whole 
cost department at one time. The president 
of a large railroad supply plan has threatened 
to do it. At least, he goes around saying that 


‘Harrison, G. Charter, ‘‘Standard Costs—Information, Operation, and Use.’’ 


the department is of no value to him. They 
pile up facts that mean nothing to him, and 
those that might mean something come too 
late to do any good. 


The main trouble is that cost systems 
become hide bound, but business does not. 
What happens to your cost system when a 
new device is introduced that does away with 
machinery and workers? For example, in a 
conduit plant they have a machine operated 
by a few men that produces thousands of 
feet of finished pipe. This machine does the 
work formerly performed in several depart- 
ments and by many men. 


What is a cost system for? Does it do us 
any good to pile up cases full of data? Yes, 
it tells us a month or so too late that we lost 
money on order No. 56, but does it tell us 
why? Yes, it tells that when we get another 
order like No. 56, we must raise the price, 
but will the customer stand for it? Thus we 
reach the subject of standard costs and how 
they are better than the ordinary job or 
process cost system. 


If what G. Charter Harrison! says about 
the job-order system is true, then it behooves 
teachers of bookkeeping to keep the fact in 
mind when they are teaching the job-order 
system. Many teachers are teaching the 
supplementary rate as if it were gospel itself. 
If the supplementary rate is a farce, we ought 
to know why and where. The clerical labor, 
which is obviously necessary on a practice 
set, is not necessary in a standard cost system. 
Although we teach the absolute necessity of 
recording masses of usual things, standard 
costs would pay attention to only the un- 
usual things. At the same time, do we know 
the difference between the Production Order, 
the Process Cost, the Class Cost, and the 
Standard Cost systems? 


Here, in our cost classes, is an opportunity 
to stimulate the creative ability of our selected 
group. Instead, too often they become lost 
in a maze of detail even as does the cost 
clerk in actual business situations. After all, 
cost accounting is justified only in so far as 
it answers the manufacturers problem: How 
Can We Make Things Cheaper? It is not 
the masses of facts in the files that count, 
but the daily reports of what is going on in 
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the factory that is of interest. Weeping over 
the past will do no good unless it shows what 
to do in the future. 


Instead of sticking to an established system 
as we do, neglecting the philosophy of costs, 
why not get the student to use his ability in 
solving ordinary business situations. Is there 
a garage near the school? Why not get him 
to visualize the garage man’s cost problem 
and to work out a system that will be prac- 
tical of operation and at the sarne time give 
him the information he needs. Maybe there 
is a plumbing contractor handy, how about 
him? Where do the graduates of our book- 
keeping courses go? To be cost accountants 
of some engine manufacturer? No! Those 
who do become bookkeepers usually go into 
small business places. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to see things in their proper perspec- 
tives and to apply their ability in helping to 
solve their employers’ problems. In this 
way, indeed, we become of real service to a 
community. 

When I was in college I took a course in 
business administration which consisted 
mostly of issuing bonds in million-dollar lots. 
I am now in mid-life and I have not yet had 
to float a bond issue. There are lots of things 
about business administration that the small 
business men must know. Some of them are 
solving their problems in a satisfactory man- 
ner; others are blundering along. Simply to 
contemplate the variety of communities that 
are offering cost work in the schools is to be 
convinced that the usual teaching of cost 
accounting will take some mighty skillful 
adapting to fit the needs of these communi- 
ties. It would be a fine thing for commercial 
education if the school could become a labora- 
tory where the cost problems of the commu- 
nity are set up, analyzed, and possibly 
solved. It would be a fine thing for directors 
of commercial education if they could become 
so well acquainted with the members of the 
business fraternity that firms would naturally 
turn their problems over to the schools with 
some hope of solution. It would be a fine 
thing if our bright young men could come to 
these business men fresh from a study of cost 
accounting in its practical everyday aspects 
and thereby be in a position to contribute 
something to the businesses with which they 
might cast their lots. 


In order to accomplish this, it will be 
necessary to think of cost accounting not as 
a system and an end in itself, but as an aid 
in the solution of business problems. It must 
be borne in mind that accountants them- 
selves have cast considerable discredit upon 
the profession by the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of cost accounting systems to business 
organizations. Accountants have gone forth 
with cost systems in mind, and too frequently 
their common sense has been pushed into the 
background. The most characteristic thing 
about business men is common sense, and it 
does not take some of them very long to 
come to the conclusioi. that what they have 


might be a cost system, but it is not common 
sense. 


The conclusion is that our teachers must 
know the theory of costs thoroughly, must 
have the textbooks on it, but must not teach 
textbook methods entirely. They must have 
a working acquaintance with the cost prob- 
lems of business, small as well as large. They 
must be conscious of the help cost accounting 
can be to the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker, as well as to the auto- 
mobile and steel manufacturers. They must 
be aware that a cost system must be worth 
its keep; that if it takes one, ten, or a hundred 
clerks to run it, it must save the salaries of 
these clerks in order to justify itself. The 
subject must be made meaningful to the 
student now—not in some vague future. The 
subject should be presented with considerable 
refinement so that, through the students, it 
becomes a force for enlightenment in the 
business community. 


E. J. McLUCKIE, B.S., C. P. A. 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 

EK 


Ohio Commercial Contests 


Ohio sectional commercial contests will be 
held on April 23. The final state contest will 
be held at the State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, May 14. Bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand will be included. 

Rules for the contests may be obtained 
from E. G. Knepper, State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


eK 


Forty-fifth Graduating Class 


Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on January 18 graduated its forty-fifth class. 
The class numbered 107 young men and 
women—a record size for recent years. 


The presiding officer was Dr. H. V. Hollo- 
way, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. William E. Douglas, president of the 
school, awarded the diplomas; Dr. Alexander 
Cairns delivered the address. 


Goldey College, founded in 1886 by H. S. 
Goldey, has established an outstanding 
record. It has been a pioneer in commercial 


training. 
RK 


Biennial Survey of Education 


Bulletin No. 20 of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior contains Chapter V 
on ‘Commercial Education” which is a part 
of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States. This chapter was written by 
J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Office of Education. 

Copies may be obtained from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.— 
Price ten cents. 
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What Commercial Courses Should be Offered in 


North Dakota 


This is a commercial age, and there seems 
to be no doubt about 
the public high schools 
being justified in offer- 
ing commercial courses, 
but usually school ad- 
ministrators find that 
only a few of the com- 
mercial courses can be 
offered. All educators 
realize that the diffi- 
culty in curriculum 
construction lies not 
in the inclusion of all 
courses that might be 
valuable or desirable, 
but rather in the choice 
of what will be the 
most valuable, since every field of knowledge 
cannot be covered. 


Recent surveys in many parts of the 
United States reveal the fact that commercial 
education in the typical high school falls far 
short of what might be attempted in the way 
of trying to prepare the boy and girl for 
effective participation in the economic life of 
which he and she will become a part. Most 
of these studies have been made in the large 
cities, and if this be true for urban centers, 
it may be true in the rural communities 
where boys and girls are not so likely to find 
ready employment in commercial occupa- 
tions. Many high schools in rural communi- 
ties offer courses which are similar to the 
city schools. The principal difference lies in 
the fact that the city schools offer more 
courses. 





Carlos C. Crawford 


Is there anything in the field of commercial 
education which would be of value to the 
rural boy or girl? To answer this question 
it seems necessary to ask another question. 
What do rural boys and girls do when they 
leave high school? Every high school admin- 
istrator should know what they do and then 
face the facts fairly when constructing a 
curriculum. 


The problem of curriculum construction is 
a continuous process, and as no two com- 
munities are alike, one cannot even suggest 
a curriculum for a particular high school 
without knowing certain basic facts pertain- 
ing to that community. There are many 
problems peculiar to every community which 
must be solved before making an ideal tenta- 
tive curriculum for the community. For 
these reasons this article is only an attempt 
to point out some of the more valuable com- 
mercial courses which might be offered in the 
high schools of North Dakota. A few high 





High Schools’ 


schools of North Dakota and Minnesota have 
been studied by senior college students at the 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota, and in every case studied, the sug- 
gestions have been given to school adminis- 
trators concerned. Some of these administra- 
tors seem to appreciate the suggestions given 
them because they do not claim to be special- 
ists in commercial education. 


Commercial teachers and administrators 
are accustomed to thinking of commercial 
education as embracing only the traditional 
subjects which have been taught in the pri- 
vate business colleges for many years. If you 
ask the average man or woman what is meant 
by commercial education, the reply will, in 
all probability, start off with the naming of 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
It has been found that only a small percentage 
of the number of graduates of high school 
commercial departments will ever become 
stenographers or bookkeepers. Since this is 
true it is immediately apparent that if com- 
mercial education is to be worth while it 
must concern itself with a different kind of 
training. 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University found that only 10 percent of 
34,513 office workers were stenographers and 
that only 1.9 percent of them were book- 
keepers. He also made a survey of junior 
occupations in sixteen states and found no 
more than 2 percent of commercial workers, 
under eighteen years of age, were stenog- 
raphers, and yet the majority of such young 
people had studied shorthand. Does this 
support the argument that shorthand is used 
as a “stepping stone” to enter the business 
field? Indications are that similar facts 
would be found in rural North Dakota. But, 
if school administrators found, after an im- 
partial survey of their respective communi- 
ties, that a large percentage of boys and 
girls made direct use of shorthand, a course 
no less than one and one-half years in length, 
might be justified. Superintendents and 
principals should realize that shorthand has 
very little value to the average boy or girl. 
Only stenographers and court reporters who 
make daily use of shorthand are able to keep 
the outlines in mind so as to make the subject 
a tool. Many times educators get the mis- 
taken idea that shorthand is valuable to 
college students. This is true only in rare 
cases. Very few stenographers can take 
lectures. Often shorthand knowledge is not 
retained as long as a practical use of a foreign 
language. Shorthand is only a code to be 
used as a tool and has very little, if any, 


\Reprinted from ‘‘The North Dakota Teacher,”’ May, 1931. 
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cultural value regardless of what shorthand 
teachers and publishers of shorthand texts 
claim for it. There is a need for a limited 
number of stenographers and bookkeepers in 
the business world and courses should be 
offered to train such commercial workers, 
but such training need not be blindly offered 
to all boys and girls who might desire some 
commercial training. There are other com- 
— courses just as valuable to say the 
east. 


The following subjects seem to possess ex- 
ceptional values for the small high schools in 
rural communities: junior commercial train- 
ing, personal typewriting, retail selling, farm 
bookkeeping, commercial law, commercial 
organization, commercial geography, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and commercial English. 
A few schools may be able to offer all of these 
courses, while other schools will be able to 
offer only one. It is almost impossible to 
estimate the value of any one subject so that 
a comparison can be made in order to choose 
the most valuable subjects. As said before, 
one would have to know the needs of the 
community in which the courses are to be 
offered. 


Junior commercial training is one of the 
newer courses outlined in the state course of 
study for North Dakota high schools. Many 
educators seem to think it can be justified in 
any high school system. The subject is pri- 
marily informative and not skilled, and seems 
to meet the objectives of the junior high 
school which may be summarized as follows: 
information, guidance, exploration, founda- 
tional materials, and vocational practices. 
The course should be a sort of omnibus trip 
through the whole field of business. In the 
beginning it is a sight-seeing trip, but as the 
journey proceeds there are frequent stop- 
overs for a close inspection of the six great 
divisions, into one or another of which prac- 
tically all business activities naturally fall. 
These divisions are: transportation, commu- 
nication, finance, insurance, production, and 
distribution. Of course these divisions are 
presented in an elementary way in this 
course. 


Personal typewriting should be offered to 
every high school student, if at all possible. 
A knowledge of typewriting in this modern 
age is a token of good citizenship. So many 
people own typewriters, or have machines 
available for their own use, that some knowl- 
edge and skill in the use of a typewriter has 
been accepted as good educational procedure. 
Since the aim of the course is not to train 
stenographers, speed is not so essential. A 
knowledge of the keyboard should be mas- 
tered in one or two semesters. 

The largest field for commercial workers 
in this country is found in the retail trade. 
There is no question but that the public 
schools have a direct responsibility in offering 
preparatory courses in retail selling if the 
school undertakes to train commercial work- 
ers. At the present time there is one good 


text on the market which is well adapted for 
training young people for retail selling. There 
are several “salesmanship” books on the 
market which take up the mechanics of a 
sale and aim to train traveling salesmen. 
The value of such books is doubtful on the 
high school level, however, they are usually 
used where salesmanship is taught in the 
high school. 


Farm Bookkeeping is another course out- 
lined in the state course of study and it 
should be a popular course in the high schools 
of North Dakota; nevertheless, it seems to 
be in the background as compared to the 
bookkeeping used in large wholesale and 
manufacturing concerns. Educators in rural 
communities should realize that the farmer 
is a business man, too, and as such is in need 
of accurate records. The school owes much 
to the principal industry in its own commu- 
nity. Farm Bookkeeping, if properly taught, 
would enable the future farmer to keep 
accounts of his farming operations and busi- 
ness transactions so as to enable him to review 
each year’s work intelligently and eliminate 
unprofitable features. 

The subjects of commercial law, commer- 
cial organization, commercial geography, 
commercial arithmetic, and commercial Eng- 
lish are very valuable subjects and may take 
the place of bookkeeping and shorthand in 
many communities. One semester seems to 
be long enough to offer any one of these 
courses. One semester of commercia! organi- 
zation followed by one semester of commer- 
cial law in the twelfth grade will be just as 
valuable to a boy or girl as a course in book- 
keeping for one year. 

There is also a mistaken tendency for 
recitation periods in commercial courses to 
be twice the length of other courses, or that 
only one-half the credit be given when the 
recitation period is the length of other 
courses. Many modern schools have dis- 
carded both of these plans. 

No doubt much of the traditional commer- 
cial work will be replaced by other courses 
when school administrators begin to search 
for facts concerning commercial needs in 
their respective communities, and when 
commercial teacher-training institutions be- 
gin to offer college courses to prospective 
commercial teachers in order to find out 
what should be taught in commercial depart- 
ments of secondary schools. 


CARLOS C. CRAWFORD 

State Teachers College 

Valley City, North Dakota 
** 


Teacher Training Course Approved 

Thurber P. Davis, Principal of Davis 
Business College, Toledo, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that the State Department of Edu- 
cation has approved Davis Business College 
for giving commercial teacher training. 

Training may be given to those who have 
four-year provisional high school certificates. 
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Western Pennsylvania 
Commercial Teachers 


P. S. Spangler, President of Duffs-Iron 
Business College, 
Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, will pre- 
sideoverthespring 
meeting of the 
Western Pennsyl- 
vania Commercial 
Education Asso- 
ciation. The con- 
vention will be 
held in Pittsburgh 
on Friday and 
Saturday, April 8 
and 9. 

Mr. Spangler is 
president of the 
association. L. W. 
Korona of Taylor 
Allerdice High 
School, Pitts- 
burgh, is first vice-president. R. F. Webb, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, is 
second vice-president. Jeanette Hughes, 
Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, is 
secretary, and B. J. McCormick, Oliver High 
School, Pittsburgh, is treasurer. 


The association is very active and is ex- 
panding. At the last meeting approximately 
250 members were present. Teachers from 
Ohio and West Virginia are encouraged to 
attend. 





P. S. Spangler 


RK 


Georgia Commercial Teachers 


Miss Mary Cheatham of School of Com- 
merce, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, is chairman of the commercial division 
of the Georgia Education Association. The 
—_ session will be in Macon on April 14 to 
16. 


Mr. G. M. Sparks, Director of the Evening 
School of Commerce, Georgia School of 
Technology, will give an address on “Com- 
mercial Education and Its Importance.” 
An election of officers will be held for the 
year 1932-33. 
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Sixty-seventh Anniversary 


Spalding’s Commercial College, Kansas 
City, Missouri, recently celebrated the sixty- 
seventh anniversary of the founding of the 
school. E. R. Spalding was the founder and 
the grandfather of D. R. Spalding, now 
president of the school. Spalding’s Commer- 
cial College was the second school in Kansas 
City and was established before the public 
school system. E. R. Spalding was a charter 
member of the Kansas City Board of Educa- 
tion and gave the first books to the public 
library. 


Inland Empire Gathers on 
April 6-7 


The commercial section of the Inland Em- 
pire Education Association will hold its 
meeting in Lewis and Clarke High School, 
Spokane, Washington, on April 6 and 7. On 
Wednesday, April 6, at 2 p. m. the main topic 
will be ““The Scope and Aim of the Commer- 
cial Course in the Small High School.” Talks 
will be given by A. B. Ness, Superintendent 
of Orchard Park Schools and West Valley 
High School, Millwood, Washington; Mrs. 
Jane McCain, Superintendent of Rockford 
Public Schools, Rockford, Washington; and 
L. C. Robinson, Superintendent of Sandpoint 
Public Schools, Sandpoint, Idaho. The ad- 
dresses will be followed by a round table 
discussion led by the chairman, Miss Rene 
G. McMahan, Hillyard High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


The second session will begin on Thursday, 
April 7, at 12:30 p. m. with a luncheon in 
Davenport Hotel. The topic will be “The 
Forward Movement in Shorthand Teaching.” 
The speakers will be Mrs. F. E. Raymond, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Gregg Publishing 
Company, San Francisco, California; Mrs. 
Minnie De Motte Frick, School of Commerce, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
and Miss Anne Corcoran, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington. 

Mrs. Hortense A. Kelley, Chairman of the 
Commercial Section, is responsible for the 
program. Mrs. Kelley is a teacher in the 
West Valley High School, Millwood, Wash- 
ington. 


KK 


Tennessee Commercial Teachers 


The State Teachers Association of Tennes- 
see will hold its spring meeting in Nashville, 
March 24-26. The commercial section will 
gather in Andrew Jackson Hotel at 9 a. m., 
Friday, March 25. 


The president of the association is George 
A. Macon, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee. T. W. Kittrell of 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
is vice-president, and Helen Frankland of 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, is secre- 
tary. 

The program of addresses will be as follows: 

“Balancing the Budget”—J. W. Baker, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Typewriting Technique and Educational 


Factors’”—D. D. Lessenberry, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


“A Cosmopolitan Course of Study”— 
J. L. Highsaw, Memphis, Tennessee 

“Curriculum Constituents’”—Lloyd  L. 
Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Methods in Teaching Shorthand and 


Typewriting”—Katherine Olive Bracher, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Nevada Commercial Contests 


The commercial teachers of the state of 
Nevada are invited to enter contestants in 
district contests in shorthand and type- 
writing. The winners of the district contests 
will enter a final contest in Reno on May 13, 
1932, when awards will be made. Full details 
may be secured from Miss Mary A. Hoag- 
land, Lovelock, chairman of the contests, or 
from Mrs. Patricia Nuttall, Wells, secretary. 


OK 


Winners of Indiana State 
Commercial Contests, 1931 


The accompanying photograph shows the 
winners of the Indiana State Commercial 
Contests for the year 1931. They are students 
in the Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. Their teachers are Miss Beulah 
Buchanan and Mr. Harry H. Hatcher. 


The typewriting cup is not shown in the 
picture because it was in the possession of 
Washington High School which won it in 
1930 and tied for it in 1931. The two shown 
are the Governor’s cup and the bookkeeping 
cup. The Governor’s cup, awarded for the 
state championship, has been held by Mish- 
awaka High School for the fourth consecutive 
year. 





1931 Champions of lowa 
Miss Dorothy Metter of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
won the state contest 
in the amateur type- 
writing division. Miss 
Nona Moss is the type- 
writing teacher. 


Fort Dodge High 
School not only won 
the individual contest, 
but won the team con- 
test. Other members 
of the team were Miss 

— Doris White and Miss 
Dorothy Metter ,demnice Johnson. 


“The Office Magazine” 


Volume I, Number 1 of “The Office Maga- 
zine’”’ was published in February, 1932. This 
is a monthly periodical for those who work 
in business offices. 

Articles in the first issue apply to stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, secretaries, clerks, 
machine operators, and junior executives. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year. 
Information may be obtained from “The 
Office” Publishing Co., 30 Irving Place, New 
York City. Teachers will find this publica- 
tion valuable for supplementary purposes. 
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Indiana Commercial Contest Winners 


Left to right: Lucille Nehmer, Mary Mininni, Pearl Horein, Violet Chandonia, 
Anne DiFiori, Catherine Arata, Winifred Moran, Ruth Teichman, Elizabeth Deal, 
Jeanette Van Huffel. 
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Hill's Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The accompanying picture is of the group 
which assembled to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Hill’s 
Business University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. The celebration took place on Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6. 

On Friday, February 5, the school had 
charge of the regular membership luncheon 
at the Chamber of Commerce. On Saturday 
afternoon, February 6, the Alumni Associa- 
tion met in the college rooms and elected 
officers. On Saturday evening a banquet was 
attended by more than four hundred friends 
and former students. Among the speakers 
were Mr. J. F. Sherwood, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss 
Goldena Fisher, Gregg Summer School for 
Teachers, Chicago, Illinois; and Mr. H. C. 
Spillman, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. A dance followed the banquet. 

Hill’s Business University has been espe- 
cially successful. It is one of the outstanding 
western and mid-western schools. During its 
twenty-five years of existence, 21,758 students 
have been given instruction. 

The school was organized by John M. Hill 
with five students. Of the faculty there are 
two men still active, Mr. Claude W. Stone, 
vice-president and general manager, and Mr. 
Francis B. Koock, who started originally as 
a penmanship teacher. Mr. Hill served the 
school as president for many years. While he 
is not now the active head of the school, he 
pays the school frequent visits. 


During the celebration more than one 
hundred congratulatory letters and telegrams 
were received from school men, business men, 
and former students. The anniversary meet- 
ing was held to honor Mr. Hill. A very 
beautiful resolution commending Mr. Hill as 
a founder was presented by Mr. Francis B. 
Koock who drew up the resolution. 


KK 


Oklahoma Business College Association 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Busi- 
ness College Association was held in the 
Commerce Exchange Building, Oklahoma 
City, on Saturday, February 6. Twenty-two 
schools were represented. 

After the business session, the following 
addresses were delivered: 

“The Effect of the Depression on the 
Private Business Schools”—J. F. Sherwood, 
Sales Manager, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘What I Would Do If I Owned a Business 
College”—H. S. Spillman, Educational Di- 
rector, Gregg Publishing Co., New York City 

“What the Business Colleges are Doing in 
Kansas”—C. V. Hunt, President of Wichita 
Business College, Wichita, Kansas 


“The Advantages and Disadvantages of 


Athletics in a Business College” —E. A. Guise, 
Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Okla. 


Round Table Discussion led by J. F. 
George, Enid Business College, Enid, Okla. 


“In What Way Can the Business College 
be of Help to the Vocational Handicapped 
Student’”’—C. W. Richards, Director of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 


“How to Keep the Good Will of the Stu- 
dent”—C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis 
Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Round Table Discussion led by T. M. 
Flanary, Draughon’s Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 


“Ways of Helping the Worthy and De- 
serving Student to Secure a Business Educa- 
tion” —W. A. Botts, Guthrie Business College, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Round Table Discussion led by Miss M. 
H. North, Dickerson Secretarial School, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 


“How to Satisfy the Needs and Desires of 
the Student and the Employer’’— Amos 
Ward, Anadarko Business College, Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma 


Round Table Discussion led by Miss N. D. 
Bowdon, Bowdon Shorthand School, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 


“The Business College Fifty Years from 
Now”—J. M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


*4% 


Oklahoma Commercial Educators 


Hold Dual Meeting 


This year the Commercial Section of the 
Oklahoma Education Association held meet- 
ings simultaneously in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City on February 4, 5, and 6. 


Tulsa Division 


M. R. Black of Cleveland, Oklahoma, was 
Chairman of the Tulsa Division. The follow- 
ing addresses were delivered: 


“Trends in Business’—J. F. Sherwood, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“What the New Shorthand Program is 
Doing”—Miss Goldena Fisher, Special In- 
structor in Gregg Summer School for Teach- 
ers, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Oklahoma’s Future’—A Challenge to 
Commercial Education”—Dr. J. M. Maurer, 
Professor of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“Correlation of Commercial and Other 
Subjects”—Roy McPherson, Texas College 
for Women, Denton, Texas 
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Oklahoma City Division 


Guy M. Rankin of Edmond, Oklahoma, 
was Chairman of the meeting held in Okla- 
homa City. The following addresses were 
delivered: 

“Commercial Education as Training for 
Leadership’”—Warner H. Hord, Central State 
Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


“Trends in Business’”—J. F. Sherwood, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“What the New Shorthand Program is 
Doing’”—Miss Goldena Fisher, Special In- 
structor, Gregg Summer School for Teachers, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“The Teaching of Typewriting’—Roy 
McPherson, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas 


Caded 


Ohio Business Schools’ Association 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Business 
Schools’ Association was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, Friday and Saturday, February 5 and 
6. The meeting was the largest on record. 


The meeting started with a banquet. The 
toastmaster was T. P. Davis of Davis Busi- 
ness College, Toledo. The toast was made to 
the memory of the late Frank L. Dyke of 
Cleveland, who was one of the founders and 
the first president of O. B. S. A. 


The address of the evening was made by 
George E. McClellan, president of the asso- 
ciation and president of Littleford-Nelson 
School of Commerce, Cincinnati. His address 
was in the form of a tribute to the late Frank 
L. Dyke. 


Frank E. Wilson of the State Department 
of Education made a brief address. His 
address was followed by an _ enthusiastic 
response to discussions on the following 
topics. 

“Are the so-called solicitors a benefit or a 
menace to the welfare of private commercial 
schools?”’ 

“What new feature have you introduced 
into your school during the past year?” 

“Can a private business school be operated 
on a budget plan? If so, what are its advan- 
tages?” 

‘‘Are the courses of study, and the results 
of teaching commercial subjects in high 
school gradually displacing the private com- 
mercial school?” 

‘Has the business of our schools been hit 
as hard, or harder, than business in general; 
as compared to the four-year colleges?” 

“Give what you consider one of the most 
important things that could be done for 
improving the private business school pro- 
fession as a unit.” 

The following officers were elected: 


President—T. P. Davis, Davis Business 
College, Toledo, Ohio 


Vice-President—S. E. Hedges, Canton 
Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio 


Secretary—C. A. Neale, Hammel Business 
University, Akron, Ohio 


Treasurer—J. T. Tompson, Steubenville 
Business College, Steubenville, Ohio 


Executive Committee—J. H. Kutscher, 
Oberlin School of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio; 
F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio; G. E. McClellan, Littleford-Nelson 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The report of the resolution committee 
was read by C. A. Bliss of Columbus, Ohio. 
The resolution was in memory of the late 
Frank L. Dyke and will be prepared in 
memorial form and submitted to the Dyke 
family. 


A motion authorized the executive com- 
mittee to take under advisement the prepa- 
ration of advertising material on a cooperative 
basis. The purpose of the advertising will be 
to point out to high school seniors, super- 
intendents, and other public school officials 
the derogative effects of correspondence 
courses. 

**% 


Dubuque Teacher Wins 
“South-Western” Prize 


Florence M. Krantz, a commercial teacher 
in the High School of 
Dubuque, Iowa, won 
the prize of the South- 
Western Publishing 
Company at the Na- 
tional Commercial 
Teachers Federation 
Convention in Chicago. 
The prize consisted of 
an oil painting. It 
was awarded as an 
exhibitor’s prize at the 
banquet Wednesday 
evening, December 30. 
Miss Krantz is a 
Florence M. Krantz graduate of Iowa State 
Teachers College and 
for the past five summers has studied in the 
School of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. Her seven 
years of teaching experience have been in 
the Dubuque High School from which she 
graduated. 





Miss Krantz is greatly interested in extra- 
curricular activities and in vocational guid- 
ance. She is the senior class advisor, a debate 
club sponsor, and chairman of the vocational 
guidance groups. 


During the past year she served as member- 
ship chairman of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation for Iowa. For the past 
two years her school has received a 100% 
enrollment certificate from the N. C. T. F. 
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U.S. A. in Account with George Washington* 




















This facsimile of George Washington’s 
account book, kept in his own handwriting, 
holds a double interest. This year we cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of his birth. 
And the detailed record presents a sidelight 
into the bookkeeping methods of one of our 
earliest successful business men. 
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Some of the debit items sparkle with 
reflections of Washington’s life, public and 
private. 

“Austin” was Ebenezer Austin, steward of 
Washington’s headquarter’s staff, for whose 
services together with those of his wife and 


(Concluded on page 274) 


*Reprinted by permission from ‘‘Management Methods.’’ 
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« « PROGRAM > » 

THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Pennsylvania - - New York City 
March 23-26, 1932 


Cw9CH9 


Alexander S. Massell, Secretary of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
has announced the following three key fea- 
tures of the Thirty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion: 

1. An educational program, which appeals 
directly to the classroom teacher, deal- 
ing with principles of teaching as exem- 
plified in demonstration lessons in each 
of the special commercial subjects. 

2. A program of social activities which 
will make your stay in New York City 
extremely pleasant. One of the features 
of this social program is a golf tourna- 
ment to begin Wednesday afternoon. 


3. An innovation—the Saturday breakfast 
as a substitution for the Friday lunch- 
eon. The closing program will include a 
business meeting and an inspirational 
address, by a speaker of international 
distinction. 


Banquet 


The banquet will be held in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Thursday evening, March 24, at 6:30. An 
unusual, interesting, and entertaining pro- 
gram has been arranged. Dancing will begin 
at 9:30 p. m. Reservations for the banquet 
may be sent to Seth B. Carkin, 253 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, or you may pay at 
the time of registration. Tickets $3.50 a 
person. 

Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morn- 
ing will be devoted to preliminary arrange- 
ments and registration. Those interested in 
golf may make arrangements at 1:00 p. m. on 
Wednesday. Wednesday evening at 7:30 
p. m. there will be a meeting of the Executive 
Board, meetings of the allied organizations, 
and a dinner at the Boston University Club. 
At 8:30 Wednesday morning there will be a 
Committee Breakfast in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 


General Program 


Thursday, March 24 
1:30 to 5:00 P. M. 
Musical Program 


Opening of the Convention 
Address of Welcome 


Response—A. Hugh Sproul, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 


President’s Annual Address—Prof. A. L. 
Percy, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


“How the Teacher Uses the Principles of 
Teaching in Preparing His Lesson”— 
Henry Levy, Board of Education, New 
York City 


“Application of Teaching Principles to 
Business Subjects’”—Louis A. Rice, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N. J. 


6:15 P. M. to 1:00 A. M. 
Banquet and Ball 
cows 
Friday, March 25 
10:00 A. M. to 12 M. 
Stenography Section—Under direction 
of D. D. Lessenberry 

Chairman—Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, State of New 
York 

“A Drill Lesson on Brief Forms”—Ethel 
L. Newman, Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

“A Lesson on Diphthongs”—Walt Mech- 
ler, Evander Childs High School, New 
York City 

“Building a Shorthand Vocabulary’”—Mrs. 
Sadie Krupp Newman, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Commentator—Ethel A. Rollinson, Colum- 
bia University 


Discussion 
Cows 


Junior Business Training Section— 
Under direction of Louis A. Rice 

Chairman—John G. Kirk, Director of 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“Teaching the Use of the Telephone’”— 
Augustine L. Cosgrove, Freeport High 
School, Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 

“Writing a Check’”—Fred Kane, Harding 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Teaching the Meaning of Business 
Through the Everyday Activities and 
Wants of the Pupils” —Kenneth B. Haas, 
High School, Kearny, N. J. 
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Commentator—Seth B. Carkin, Packard 
Commercial School, New York City 
Discussion 
cw 
Commercial Law Section—Under direc- 
tion of John F. Robinson 
Chairman—Harry I. Good, Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, New York 
“Elements Necessary to Form a Valid 
Contract”—Helena V. O’Brien, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 


“The Use of Old Insurance Policies in 
Teaching Insurance’—A. H. Aldridge, 
Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J. 

“The Teaching of Ethics Through Com- 
mercial Law’”—Mrs. Marietta Clark 
Flinn, Senior High School, Bayonne, 
New Jersey 

Commentator—H. M. Munford, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Discussion 

cw 

Economic Geography Section—Under 
direction of G. S. Donoho 

Chairman—G. M. York, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


“Wheat Growing in the United States”— 
Lenox E. Chase, High School, Mount 
Vernon, New York 


‘“‘The Economic Value of the Great Lakes’”’ 
—Vera G. Cole, High School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

“The Use of Power Resources’”—Z. Carle- 
ton Staples, Dorchester High School for 
Boys, Boston, Mass. 


Commentator—George S. Corfield, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
Discussion 
Cw 
Business English Section—Under direc- 
tion of Walter E. Leidner 


Chairman—J. Walter Ross, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Teaching the Collection Letter’—Kath- 
erine W. Ross, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Teaching Conciseness’—N. B. Curtis, 
Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

‘“‘Making an Outline for a Sales Talk’”— 
A. MacdAllister, Rider College, Trenton, 
Ww. J. 

Commentator—John W. Sullivan, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion 

Cowo 

Arithmetic Section—Under direction of 

Mrs. Cora B. True 


Chairman—George L. Hoffacker, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Mass. 


“Developing a Mastery of Fundamental 
Processes’’—Clyde O. Thompson, Mount 
Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, 
mm. E. 


“Teaching the Use of Aliquot Parts’”— 
Ethel M. Bird, Melrose High School, 
Melrose, Mass. 


“Teaching Graphs’”—George H. Van Tuyl, 
Evander Childs High School, New York 
City 

Commentator—Dr. William S. Schlauch, 
New York University 


Discussion 
Cow 


10:00 A. M. to 12 M. and 2:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


Penmanship Section—Under direction of 
John A. Luman 


Chairman—W. H. Patten, North Haven, 
Conn. 

“*Teaching the Loop Letters’”—C. E. Doner, 
Supervisor of Writing, Massachusetts 
State Normal Schools 

Commentator—H. M. Sherman, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 

‘Making of Figures”—S. E. Bartow, The 
A. N. Palmer Co., New York City 

Commentator—M. J. Ryan, Peirce School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Increasing Speed of Writing without Sac- 
rificing Legibility”—-C. C. Lister, Max- 
well Teachers College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Commentator—G. C. Greene, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

*“fRemedial Work in Penmanship’—R. G. 


Laird, Boston Clerical School, Boston, 
Mass. 


Commentator—J. L. Hayward, Somerville 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 


Discussion 
Cw 


2:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


Typewriting Section—Under direction of 
D. D. Lessenberry 

Chairman—Lena Dalton, Strayer-Bryant 
and Stratton College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


“Teaching the Keyboard”—Louise McKee, 
Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
ms Ee 4 

“Methods of Grading Typewritten Work’”’ 
—V. A. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

“Corrective Drills for Machine Manipula- 
tion’”’—Clyde E. Rowe, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Commentator—W. R. Foster, East High 
School, Rochester, N.Y. 


Discussion 
Cw 


Office Practice Section—Under direction 
of Louis A. Rice 

Chairman—Dr. Earl Tharp, East Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

“Planning an Itinerary”—A. Myrtle Hen- 
sor, High School, Princeton, New Jersey 
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“Organizing Office Practice Class to Handle 
Work for the School or for Others”— 
Virginia McGivney, Julia Richman High 
School, New York City 

“Introductory Lesson on the Calculating 
Machine”—Norman J. Wolfe, Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City 

Commentator—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York City 

Discussion 

cows 

Bookkeeping Section—Under direction 

of Mrs. Cora B. True 


Chairman—Charles E. Bowman, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Teaching the Profit and Loss Statement’”’ 
—Don T. Deal, Senior High School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


“Teaching Closing and Adjusting Entries” 
—Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“Teaching Opening a New Set of Books”— 
Clarence B. Brouilette, School of Com- 
mercial Sciences, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. 

Commentator—Herbert A. Tonne, 
York University 

Discussion 


New 


ow 


Salesmanship and Advertising Section 
—Under direction of E. S. Donoho 


Chairman—John W. Wingate, Assistant 
Professor of Merchandising, New York 
University, New York City 

“Service Shopping and Demonstration 
Sales in the Teaching of Salesmanship”— 
Thelma Townsend, Training Director, 
James A. Hearn & Sons, New York City 

“Meeting Sales Objections’”—O. Preston 
Robinson, School of Retailing, New 
York University; and Grace Griffith, 
Central Commercial Continuation School, 
New York City 

“Selecting the Advertising Medium”’— 
Kenneth Collins, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Publicity Director, R. H. Macy 
& Company 

Commentator—Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Discussion 

cw 

Economic Section—Under the direction 
of John F. Robinson 

Chairman—Catherine F. Nulty, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

“The Business Cycle’’—Henry G. Russell, 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 

“Significance of the Gold Standard’”’—Leo 
Drew O’Neil, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Modern Political-Economic Systems’”— 
Everard W. Snow, Burdett College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Commentator—Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Discussion 


Saturday, March 26 


9:15 to 11:00 A. M. 
Association Breakfast 
Business Meeting 
Address—Honorable Henry Morgentha, 
Former Ambassador to Turkey 


The Yearbook 


The theme of our fifth yearbook is the 
same as that of the preceding yearbook, 
Modern Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects. In last year’s book it was impos- 
sible to cover all of the subjects in the business 
curriculum so that the treatment was, in this 
respect, incomplete. This year the subjects 
that were omitted last year are covered so 
that teachers, who obtain these two volumes, 
will have suggestive articles on the teaching 
of every subject in the commercial curriculum. 


Membership 


Anyone interested in commercial education 
may become a member of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association upon the pay- 
ment of the annual dues of $2.00 to Arnold 
M. Lloyd, Treasurer, 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Membership in the associa- 
tion entitles the member to one 1932 year- 
book and free admission to section meetings 
at the convention. 


Officers 


The officers of the association are: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, President 
Boston University 
College of Business Administration 
525 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

MRS. CORA B. TRUE, Vice-President 
Head of Commercial Department 
Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine 

ALEXANDER S. MASSELL, Secretary 
Principal, Central Commercial Continu- 

ation School 
214 East 42nd St., New York City 

ARNOLD M. LLOYD, Treasurer 
Principal, Banks College 
1200 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


U.S. A. In Account with 
George Washington 
(Continued from page 271) 


daughter he was paid seven pounds ten shil- 
lings a month. Austin kept a separate ac- 
count book that was balanced weekly and 
shows monthly expenses for Washington and 
his staff of about $1,000. 

William Bartlett, to whom payments were 
made on March 19, was continental agent 
for armed vessels. 

Disbursements by Austin on February 7 
were for slippers and mending Lady Washing- 
ton’s shoes. 

Jonathan Hastings, to whom three pounds 
five shillings was paid on April 2, was con- — 
tinental postmaster for Boston and Cam- 
bridge. 
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THINK / 


The main objective of education is to train 
pupils to think—to reason logically. 


90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING teaches pupils to think. It 
stands foremost in the application of modern 
pedagogy. The pupil is taught to reason 
logically rather than to memorize rules. The 
study of bookkeeping, therefore, has a broad 
value—far beyond the vocational value. 


The value of bookkeeping, as presented in 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, justifies its wide use as a 


basic course. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS 1 N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Occupational Retort 


“Humph! Your papa is a shoemaker, and 
you haven’t got any shoes?” 
‘“‘Humph, yourself. Your papa is a dentist 
and your little sister’s got only four teeth.” 
AK 


A Safe Custodian 


**Miss, do you like apples?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Then hold these, while I get some more.”’ 
RK 


The Way She Felt 


Lecturer—‘“‘Now, ladies, I shall feel my 
talk has been a failure if I have not convinced 
you that you should ‘mother’ your husbands. 
Who will promise to go home from this 
meeting and mother her husband?” 

Small Woman in Back Row—“‘I will.” 

Lecturer—“That is fine! And you will go 
home tonight determined to mother your 
husband?” 

Small Woman—‘“‘Mother him! 
say not! 


I should 
I thought you said smother him!” 
KK 


Every Man for Himself 


Two little fellows from the East Side 
stood gazing skyward, overwhelmed by the 
huge spectacle of the Woolworth Building. 
Finally one of them said: 

“I hope I own such a big building when I 
grow up.” 

“If you did own a building like that would 
you give me half?” his friend put in. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” the other 
retorted. ‘‘Can’t you do your own wishing?”’ 

ORK 


Saved 


The boat was sinking. The skipper rushed 
up to a crowd of scared passengers. ‘‘Who 
among you can pray?” he asked them. 

“T can,” answered a minister. 

“Then pray, mister,’’ ordered the skipper. 
“The rest of you put on life perservers. We’re 


one short.” 
oR 


Saved by Prayer 


Umptediddy—The gunman ordered me to 
get on my knees and pray before he killed me. 

Pastor—So you were saved by prayer, my 
son? 

Umptediddy—Yes, Reverend. I said the 
long one you make on Sunday mornings, and 
he fell asleep. 





JA 


A Different Angle 


Teacher: “Use the word triangle in a 
sentence.” 

Willie: “If fish don’t bite on grasshoppers, 
triangle worms.” 


ARK 


Heroic Dose 


Eliza—“‘Doctah, ah’s come to see ef yo’ 
am gwine order Rastus one o’ dem mustard 
plasters ag’in today?” 

Doctor—“I think perhaps he had better 
have one more.” 

Eliza—‘‘Well, he say to ax you kin he have 
a slice o’ ham wid it, ’count of it’s a mighty 
pow’ ful perscription to take alone.”’ 


eK 


His Sentiments, Too 


Teacher: “If you subtract 14 from 116, 
what’s the difference?”’ 

Johnny: ‘‘Yeah I think it’s a lot of foolish- 
ness, too.”’ 


KK 


Full of “Pie” 


The teacher explained to the class, ‘‘Words 
ending in ‘ous’ mean full: as, ‘joyous’ means 
full of joy. ‘Vigorous’ means full of vigor. 
Now, will someone give another example of 
such words?” 

The boy with the scratch on his nose 
raised his hand. “Pious,” he answered. 


*#** 


Obliging 


Mistress: “Goodness, Jane, where is the 
telephone?” 
Jane: ‘“‘Mrs. Wilson sent over asking if 


she could use it, so I sent it across, but I had 
an awful job to get it off the wall.” 


AK 


Smart 


Teacher: ‘“‘Now, Johnny, what did Caesar 
exclaim when Brutus stabbed him?” 
Johnny: ‘Ouch!”’ 
ek 


An Omen 


Mother: “Johnny, I have some good news 
for you.” 

Johnny (without enthusiasm): ‘Yeah, I 
know. Brother is home from college.” 

Mother: “How did you know?” 

Johnny: “My bank won’t rattle any 
more.” 
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hhe balance sheet approach 


simplified — refined 


McKINsey’s 


BOOKKEEPING 
Hil AND ACCOUNTING 





| 1} | The third edition of the most popular sec- 
| ondary school text using the balance sheet 
approach. With the aid of hundreds of 
teachers, Professor McKinsey has made the 
new text more teachable. The chapters are 
short and are suitable for single assignments. 
The problems are carefully graded. Extra 
\ problems are provided in the appendix. 
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Address Replies to 
Pe: headeeneme 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets — Cincinnati, Ohio 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher-solicitor wanted for established busi- 
ness school with 36 years of success behind it. 
A small school with most excellent equipment in 
a city of 13,000. Average attendance one hundred. 
Only high school graduates enrolled and courses 
average nine to eighteen months. Prefer man 
between 24 and 32 with college degree who must 
be a worker and producer. Address, No. 192. 





An experienced man or woman commercial 
teacher who is willing to invest from $1,000 to 
$2,000, thereby becoming manager and treasurer 
of a reliable income-producing school. This 
investment will soon pay for itself. School is 
ee. References exchanged. Address, 

o. 


Wanted— Business school representative to act 
as solicitor and registrar for an accredited school 
of good reputation and in excellent location. 
State training and experience and give refer- 
ences. Address, No. 194. 





Commercial teacher and solicitor wanted by a 
high-class, well-equipped secretarial school near 
Los Angeles. Excellent territory. Small invest- 
ment required. Address, No. 195. 





An old-established college of commerce located 
in the Middle West desires to employ an experi- 
enced field solicitor. Address, No. 207. 





An unusually interesting proposition from the 
standpoint of working conditions and compensa- 
tion is open for a man or woman of approximately 
thirty years of age and of good education. Must be 
able to teach all of the subjects constituting a first- 
class secretarial course and have some experience 
in selling and managing. Address, No. 214. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, 26, who is now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in good Class B High School of 
Ohio, wishes teaching position in Class A or 
business school for either the summer or winter 
of 1932-33. Have university degree. Can furnish 
best of references. Address, No. 181. 





Position wanted as teacher in commercial 
school. Thorough training to teach Gregg Short- 
on oes and bookkeeping. Address, 

o. . 





A mature woman, an experienced teacher and 
holder of Gregg Shorthand certificate, desires a 
position in a progressive business school. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, No. 183. 





Young man, 25, with six years of successful 
experience in teaching Gregg Shorthand, 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and commercial law, 
wants to teach in a reputable business college 
for his tuition in an advanced secretarial course. 
Address, No. 184. 


Lady teacher, with six years’ experience, desires 
position in a business college. Have had practical 
experience in the public schools. Good disciplin- 
arian and capable of supervision. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 185. 





Experienced commercial teacher with univer- 
sity degree, shorthand diploma, and accounting 
and penmanship certificates, desires position in 
accredited school. Able to manage or head de- 
a Investment considered. Address, 

oO. 3 





A successful commercial teacher with experi- 
ence both as teacher and secretary; graduate of 
the University of Virginia; now employed as 
head of commercial department in one of ten 
leading Junior Colleges in United States. Desire 
position in New York City or vicinity—will con- 
sider other locations. Work to begin June 1 of 
this year. Address, No. 187. 


Young man, 29, B.S., M.B.A. (Harvard), 
eighteen educational credits, three years’ busi- 
ness experience, no teaching experience, desires 
teaching position in high school or college, or 
part-time teaching in university with privilege of 
working toward Ph. D. in Economics. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 188. 


Capable, experienced organizer and solicitor, 
available now. State your proposition fully and 
- ~ a I will attempt to qualify. Address, 

oO. ; 





Wanted, by a competent manager, any sort of 
commercial position. Owned and operated a 
business college from 1908-1929. Willing to start 
at reasonable salary. Teach all commercial sub- 
jects except shorthand. Am 48 years old. Avail- 
able now. Address, No. 190. 


Experienced solicitor, with a good record as a 
producer, desires to connect with a progressive 
school in the Middle West. Only interested in a 
position that offers year-round employment in 
the field. Can furnish excellent references. Avail- 
able now. Address, No. 191. 


Position wanted by man of ten years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and office work. Can teach 
accounting, typing, shorthand, and all allied 
subjects. Wife also available as shorthand in- 
structor. Address, 


Ages 39 and 29 respectively. 
No. 202. 


Man, middle aged, wants position as manager 
or head ot bookkeeping department in a business 
school. Can teach any subject. Prefers privilege 
of purchase. Wife willing to teach shorthand 
and typewriting. Address, No. 208. 





An experienced lady teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and commercial 
law desires position in private commercial school. 

ddress, No. 209. 
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A man who has had twenty years’ experience 
in teaching all commercial subjects, including 
20th Century Accounting, business law, arith- 
metic, etc., is looking for a ition in some 
good business school in the st. Have also 
taught Gregg Shorthand and penmanship with 
good results. Good references. Address, No. 210. 





Lady teacher, 32 years of age, with twelve 
years’ teaching experience, desires position with 
a reliable school in Middle West or Pacific Coast. 
Willing to invest money after established in 
school. Address, No. 211. 





Wanted position or interest in a private busi- 
ness school by a thoroughly experienced teacher, 
school manager and field man. Good penman 
-_ - commercial teacher. Address, 

o. be 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college in Northern Michigan with 
enrollment of fifty. An excellent opportunity 
for man and wife with good references. This 
school is equipped with ALL STEEL Office Furni- 
ture. Will guarantee next year’s enrollment to 
be still larger and will train an inexperienced 
omg in running the school if necessary. Write, 

oO. > 





Small business college in Texas city of about 
20,000; splendid territory; suitable for man and 
wife; price $500; terms easy. Would consider 
partnership. Address, No. 197. 





An excellent small school in Virginia enrolling 
100 to 125 students per year. Territory to draw 
from approximately 100,000, one competitor. 
Possession June or September first. Price $2,000 
cash. Address, No. 198. 





A modern business college in Central Ohio. 
May be successfully operated by two people. In 
a thriving community; low overhead; splendid 
—— for growth. Best of references and 
2 reason for selling furnished upon request. 
Address, No. 199. 


One of the best two-teacher schools in the 
South at less than invoice of equipment. Town 
of 30,000; no close competition; making money; 
no debts; owner has other interests. This is 
positively your best opportunity; $1,500 cash, 
balance easy. Address, No. 200. 





Commercial college in California city of 10,000. 
Splendid field, capacity thirty-five students. No 
competition. Small overhead. Reasonable terms. 
Address, No. 201. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I have some money with services to invest in a 
school which shows possibilities. I am a college 
man, also business college man, with twenty 
years’ experience as manager, teacher, solicitor 
— handy man. What have you? Address, No. 

03. 





Wanted to lease a good, reputable school. 
Would consider purchasing at termination of 
lease. Send complete information in first letter. 
Reliable party with cash. Can furnish profes- 
sional and business references. Address, No. 204. 





Man and wife, or either, both with successful 
public school and business college teaching and 
management experience, wish to lease a good 
school on commission basis, or buy and pay for 
school by turning over all —- over and 
above a small living salary. Applicants have 
just sold their own school, which they have 
successfully managed for the past seven years. 
Both are experienced in business and office work 
as well as teaching. Best of references furnished 
as to ability and honesty. Address, P. O. Box 615, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 





Would lease small, well-established business 
college, with option to buy within twelve months. 
Prefer Southeastern Pennsylvania, Central Mary- 
land or Northern Virginia. Address, No. 205. 





Will lease a finely-equipped small busi- | 
ness college in a city of 50,000; Middle 
West or Pacific Coast; reasonable terms; 
— for two lady teachers. Address, 

o. > 


FOR SALE: Stenotype in perfect condi- 
tion, having been used with great care 
for two months. Serial number A 4565; 
side ribbon reverse. Will sell for_$40.00. 
Address, No. 206 








addressed to 





Bookkeeping and Typewriting Contest Material 


Continuing a plan started several years ago, Professor A. O. Colvin of Colorado 
State Teachers College, has prepared tests for district and state commercial contests. 
This year both bookkeeping and typewriting tests are available. They may be obtained 
by contest managers only. Tests will be sent in sealed packages so that they may be 
opened by the contest manager after the candidates are assembled for the contest. 


A scoring key will be included for each test. The tests sell at a net price of 10c a 
copy, $7.50 a hundred, or $65 a thousand. All orders and correspondence should be 


A. O. COLVIN 
Head, Department of Commercial Education 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 
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“Radio Advertising 





is the title of 
a chapter in 


the new 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of 
ADVERTISING 


by 
Rowse and Fish 


Up to date and more attractive. 
Many of the illustrations re- 
ceived the famous Harvard 


Awards. 
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By M. L. Pearson 
For a one-year course 


FEATURING: 


Non-trading problems, avoiding 
inventories. 


* 
Items of income and cost as 
subdivisions of proprietorship. 


Sales and purchases as incomes 
and costs respectively. 


The elimination of post-closing 
entries by making adjusting en- 
tries under the accounts af- 
fected. 


+ 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Did You Ever Sell Anything | 7 


| f you did you Il 
understand why 


WALTERS’ FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF SALESMANSHIP 


is so popular » » » so successful 





The author, with a practical background 
in teaching and selling, has lifted the sub- 
ject out of a theoretical atmosphere. He 
has made it extremely practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Develop Good Typing 


Technique; use — 


CLASSIFIED JYPEWRITING [PRILLS 


by C. L. MICHAEL 








Contains thirty-one selected drills, including 
Keyboard Mastery, Concentration, Warming 
Up, Figure, Rhythm, Speed, Corrective, and 
Finger Gymnastics. A sample will be sent to 
interested ‘teachers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


























eS, 


it is true=— 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


is used in 7OOO individual 





schools. Students usINg 


20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING won thirty-eight 
out of a total of one-hun- 
dred first-place awards in 
state contests at the close 


of the past school year. In 


the short span of a few SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


years, this text has become (Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
the leader in its field. Chicago 


San Francisco 





